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YING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— MATRI- 
QULATION Rpt ~ for the UNIVERSITY of LON- 
DON.—This C Lectures and Examinations in 
ph the aderet ublects appointed for the Matriculation Ex- 
e ° - 

wish History, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Natural 


att test t fourteen weeks, commencing Feb 
arse will with an in termission of the bro wecks com’ 
April 5 mend Ta 12 In addition there will be a of Pre- 
Examinati “4 during the week com 4 and 
onday, Tuesday, 


d h ¥ po oon ill be M 
a a al nee w 
The days eh each week, at 4 o'clock. 
d in the peaeare, 's Office. 


W , Thursday, and Friday in 
the Course, st. 58. to be 
Fee, for m W. JELP, D. ocipal. 


MATRICULATION COURSE TOR THE 
commence the Pupil of one ofthe Clases in DENMAUK HLL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near re (under the direction of M 
FLETCHER, and Mr. C. P. MASO. 
College, Lond: om, eee 8 
ws A convenient 








Lay of mts 
witha 
niversity 


M*; FRANK MORI begs to infore his Pupils 
ay be having returned to Town from his Provincial engage- 
resul ne giving LESSONS in BINGINGSIS, 
y way Regent's Park. 


s INGING.—A LaDy, of great experience in 
teaching the above accom ing @ vacancy, would 
be happy to attend a PRivaTh ra FAMIL BEOOL 
Town on moderate terms. The paletpeurhesd 
Z am referred. Address 
ew 





in or near 

of Greenwich or 

Z., Messrs. Leader & Cocks, 63, 

nd-street, corner of Brooke-stree! zee. 

. GOVERN ESSES.—Two Youne Lap1gs, 
¢ Daughters of a Professional Gentleman,—the one edu- 





cated - Tock and London, and com mt to teach Langu 

and Accomplishments without the f Masters; the o' rs 
educated in London, ont = for i re Pupils. Both have 
Saperiqnce teaching. to K.C. P., Mr. Baxter's, 79, 





W M. STODART & SON, 1, Golden-square, (in 


of the nt of o one of the Partners.) 
beg to fer their manufactured STOCK of NEW and SECON D- 
ive PIANOFORTES at very reduced Prices. 








ire ie requisite sPpprtunity for a Sacua contem- 
plate becom 
OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 


TRAPALGAR-SQU ARE. 
an CE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the Members and Student 
IR RICHARD WESTMACOTT, K.A., the Professor o: 
Wiiio Te et eile tet ee Boake oUnek ond hs 
v. ; 0" 
. Lectures on the five following Moi faith 
onrck Is_ALSU GIVEN, that’ a Oy ES ROBERT 
. R.A. the deliver his 
PURE on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT. the 
19th instant, at Eight o’clock, and his succeedi ng Lectures on the 
five following 7 
OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


QocleTY OF ARTS, 18, Joun-strezrt, 
ADELPHI. 

LECTURES on aus EXHIBITION. 
The TENT 


LECT *On the ARTS and 
UFACTURES of INDIA, tint b be delivered 
Fos ROYLE, F.RS. 











&c. &c., on WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
February 18, at Eight o'clock. 
HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF HOMGOPATHY. 
The following Courses of bag eg for the Session « 1852 
will be delivered at the Hospital, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 
Parr Les and PRACTION of BOM@OPATHY, by Dr. 
DGEON. —s Th mrede y ay, Evening, at 8 o'clock, 
sad #HBRAPEUTICS by Dr. EPPS. 
day Evening, at 8 o’clock, commencing on 





a on T 
MATERIA noe DIca snd 
every Mon: 





ry 

, the 

cuxica MEDICINE, 2s OF CURIE. Lectures 4 alter- 
ine ne Toi Trider. the 20th inst. 
cuiNicaL Henny, ) y Dr. HENRIQUES ne every 
alternate Saturday, o'clock, d 

‘38th instant, 

Medical pattems and Students wishing to attend all or any of 


the above Courses, Tickets by Ray ing at the a 
Hooit or ny J any of the 1 x or the 


(By order of the Board of M: 
ees sur uare, oe Hon. Bec. 


RCHITECTS.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 





day, the 








GIVEN, Seachem, 0 inted by SIR gous 
tt meet at the Museum, No. 13, Lincoln's ae oy 
DN = gh mes 24th of March, at Three o a 


Boon 
shall have actrued cor from She fom 


uced 31. per qeding ea from 
Toh 8 a Oeeeet Sree and the W. ows and 
‘nee. mong ats, Ay, 
=F, =o Lefore We dn the 17th of 
on or 
‘Sfter which day no application can be received. 





T° ARCHITECTS.—Such Professional 
to prepare PLANS for the 
are informed 





area Foe Ey AS 
vane the ofice on any day Et oe | Gratuitous 
Often, 28, Poottry, 1s AkDknw BEED, D.D. Secretaries. 

HE ASYLUM 1 FOR IDIOTS. — The Board 
ioxitick7 ata 4 ea Geniken nag A Seth 
mith einer ha ines aia hattovine 
ment of the same, with thetr m 

JAMES Hoftow VAY, D.D.} Gratuitous 

Office, 29, Poultry. 


materia for for the proposed Asylum most urgently needed 


PRIVATE ISYLUM for the INSANE.— 
FAIRFORD RETREAT, FAIRFORD. near Cirencester 


—The above es both MALE 
wed FEMALE PATIENTS, on moderate according to the 
‘Stcom modat ju For 

the Proprietors, Fairford. 


r 
particulars, apply to Mrssus. I.es, 
FOREIGN TUTOR or COMPANION.—The 











LLD., zum & 20 for many years Master of 
Feces oe anger ant ome we 
in a family of ‘distinction, yo a+ a. obtaining an 


negement same description. En attendant, he offers to 
Fenn LATE INST INSTRUCTION in FRENCH and GEMMAN. 

lity, hy parties of netion = _ 
Woo, care of Mae: eric dress Tasra, Ranelagh-grove, 15, - 


ie 





IN THE 1lérn INST. 
OTICE of REMOVAL. __ Mons. Cuaprrvis 
Fils, —— MANUFACTURER'S AGENT, and, 
Bole resentat Mr. Trovreav, Inventor of the Pate 
Diurnal ay B Illuminators, &c., WILL REMOVE 
from, Ti Tavistock-street) to No. 10, ST. MARY AXE, LEADEN- 
HALL-STREET. 


LIBRARY and READING ROOM, 
27, LAMB'S CONDUIT-STREET. 

THOMAS ORDISH, Proprietor. 
The NEW and ECONOMICAL LIBRARY PLAN, adopted at 
the above old-established Library, secures to Subscribers on more 
liberal terms than ever before attempted the command of 30,000 
VOLUMES of the Works of our ° ANDARD AUTHORS, to- 
ether with Immediate Pe f the CURRENT LITERA- 


rusal o' 
URE of the DAY, EVERY NEW WORK of MERIT 
ded in the utmost profusion. ~ we — 


Single Subscription for the "Stendard Collection 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PEK ANNUM; 
or, inclusive of all the NEW WORKS, ONE GUINEA PER 


Family Subscription in Town or Country on equally .iberal 
rms. 


ann READING ROOM is open cratis to Subscribers. 
N-SU BSCRIBERS 
LUMES Ft on airy 3 4 obtain for perusal THREE VO- 
()NE HUNDRED COPIES of Roebuck’s His- 


tony of the Whig Ministry, and from Fifty to Two Hundred 
Sonies of o wi as Works are in circulation at MUDIE'S 

RARY, 28, Pd gk King-street. 
Teas engi Le ures—} 


P UBLIC 





M.Falier—Dr ‘Oalnae George Barrow ~The Emperor of China, 
Walpole’s Ansayrii— Mu wy ht Turkey—Edwardes's Punjab— 


Kichardson’s Boat Voyage—The es of Venice—The Head of 
te really ~~ Ravenscliffe— Mrs. Matthews—Stuart of Dunleath— 
e Two 


Families, &c. singe Subscription, One Guin 


Annum; when Count ~y --d 


ubscription, Two Guineas aud up- 





TRUSCAN VASES AND MAUSOLEUM 
EXHIBITED by BATTAM & SOK. —APSLEY PELLATT 

& CO. have 2 goenk B msenre 5 in announcing their purchase of this 
is now removed to their SHOW RUOMS, 

59, BAKER STREET. Portman-square. 


NGRAVINGS.—A Collection of English and 


Fore’ Works in rare 





desirable va letter onl, pre-paid, to 8. 5.3. care of Mr. =, 
Leien, 11, Great Russell -street, Bloomsbury. 


ORTABLE BAROMETER. — Messrs. W. 
HARRIS & SON, 50, High Holborn (corner of Brownlow- 





street), Opticians, Mathema Instru &c., in 
ntion to their NEW PATENT COMPENSATING PORT- 

ABLE BAROMETE » eo rt sensitiveness, and small 

size of which hi the Naval and other scien- 


i 
tific Professions, =] all Travellers. It cannot be injured even if 
shaken or turned upside down, and is sufficiently small for the 
reast-pocket. 


HE PSEUDOSCOPE. —This new Instrument 

of Professor Wheatstone’s, which produces such novel ani 

curious optical effects o solid objects when viewed by its aid, and 

illustrates the conversion of relief,” is now, b er. 

& vases & HILL, and is 

sale vy 5, ch -oross. Some of the most remarkable illusions 
occasions this instrument are e A 

Sear 24. *Y, 852. W. * H. also construct all the different oie of 

Professor Wh several new kinds of which 

will be be ready ay. 


OLMES'S STEREOSCOPE. —A complete 
and portable onan. just peptone. w with pe Sa oe Dia- 


Price be * Bootottice on ain fou 











wards, to the number of aqne required. 
may be 








CHOICE, USEFUL, AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 
OHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day 


e Part I. for 1852 i. his CATALOGUE of se pric. Te may 
BOOKS, containing 1,500 articles, at very mode: 
be had cratis on application, or it will be sent by t—-3 tl 


— Ro. 36, Soho-square (18 years in Old Compton-street). 
HEAP BOOKS. 4-4 published, a CATA- 


‘ LOGUE of BOOKS ( be had o1 plication), of 
which are :— Biographie k—4 4 Aneenee et rat ae 





velle edition, 21 vols. imp. 8vo. new, 41. 4s.—Mant’s 
Law) 4 vols. 4to. calf, gilt ofens, 45 4 guineas—Bolingbrok 
jorrespondence, 7 vols, 4to. fine 





ong, 5 

Galery. nearly ngravings, 2 Dols folio, 

published at Yo Ce Ee (Dr., of Hayes) "ily Bible 
3 vols, imp. 8vo. half-cal ineas— Knight's Lib: Atlas, by the 
0! ‘Useful Kaosie ge, folio, coloured, 5 eas, Sells at 


guin 
's General Gardener and Dictio: -+ 3 4 vols. 4to. new, 

hit, calf, silt mfull of vate, 21. 108.— Hobbes’s Were, wate Life, 

best edition, fo copy. a. 138. 64. mond’s (Dr. H.) 
complete Works, w h Life ry ishop Fell, my folio, calf, fine 
copy, 4guineas—A edgeans le it Bible, bine tant folio, whole bound 
in morocco, — e bin Mag alone on § 5 guineas 
wrligstrated London m the commencement to the end of 
i ~ vols. 62 TW acta TMbliothiccs Britannice 4to. 11 Parts, 
5i. —Clarke’s (Dr. Adam) Commen! on the Scriptures, 
6 1 vols. new edition, 24 guineas—A folio cs. of Dra’ 
Bartolozzi, half-bound morocco, 31. 138. 6d. published at 251. 

On Sale by Tuomas MitvanD,70, Newgate-street, City. 


[THE [Rise QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


MARC 
ye! be be publiahed on the toh inst, 
Adverticsments ills must be delivered in Dublin by the 


22nd inst. 
William Bernard Kelly, 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 








* acertened to Mr. Farprerce. a 
15, Alfred-street, “square, will have i 


Photosraphists, an and Tey dealers supplied. 


DAGUERREOTY PE 
t-street, Quadrant.—Mr. CLAU DET 
d —— pro- 








TEREOSCOPIC 
PORTRAITS, 107, 
for i these wonderful an 





to 
biaoculat —— ier se 
an ats on 
— by, 44 v1 oxen E+ in ee 


—— the: Siew: st pictures, b but ao zhi ie | rae 
ie when col 


aay A ken, dally, and 
at Mr C Claudet’s 
Quadrant, near 3" 








O BE HAD AT SOWERBY’S, 
70,G@REAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, London. 
1. Numerous rare and valuable MINERAL SPECIMENS. 
2. Various Specimens of METEORIC IRON. 
3. A large Collection of RECENT SHELLS. 
4. A ditto of rare and beautiful TERTIARY FOSSIL SHELLS. 
5. A Cabinet of BRITISH SHELLS. 251. 


6. A highly a ecijoction “Ss se ee named, and sys- 
tem et of twelve drawers 





illustrate 
consequence of their 


7. A Collection of ty tt consisting of 
all of the choicest 





HOTOG RAPHY. — Arcoer’s IMPROVED 
CAMERA and IODIZED COLLODION, not requiring the 
bay ofa Commgnet aa enable Views and Portraits to be taken 


onent: Bi. ocx s Co. aed Cook & Hoskia) Operative 
its, 8 rers of Proto-Nitrate of Iron, 
Soto A id, and tod ait't the. pure themiants used in the Art. 


pYEREOOL FERS PUBLIC LIBRARY.— 
‘he Lil Committee of the Laverpedl Town Council are 
oo RECEIVE TENDERS for the SUPPLY of the first 
pee J ny licati t or 
on application, 01 

tothe Librarian, at the a eee * 
and ay Te > the Chairman 


The Tenders must be sealed. ad 
of the Library Committee of the —— Council, Town Hall, Liver- 
pool,” and sent in not later than the Ist of March next, 


LL THE NEW BOOKS of the PRESENT 
SEASON can be Aaiaet by Le ote <p at MARSHALL'S 
LIBRARY, and the cnoamees wee free of expense, 
within four miles of the tbrary, on the iliowing Terms: 
olumes at one time, Two Gu : olumes at one 
time, Three Guineas per annum, For Siecle apply to W™. 
MaRsBALL, 21, Edgeware-road. 


O CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, and those 
ony © game s9 BE DIsrorED oF, in Two or 
Thr about 10,000 VOLUMES of MODERN 
DUPLICATES | REDUNDANT STOCK of a FI RST-CLAS8S 
METROPOLITAN LIBRARY, containing all the most esteemed 
o1 Of ern Authors. To effect anvimmediate * eorence 
they will be offered on such terms as rarely yr 
Orvisn’s Lisrary, 27, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Lon 





The 








Apply at Mr. 








ion, ho expense 
enriching it with fine yo th the most valuable 
substances, as well as of those 
liancy. Amongst the gems in this collection may be particularized 
the series of Meteorites and Meteoric Iron, from twent; ar dif- 
ferent localities—several beautiful Precious —" le spe- 
cimens of Rubellite and Brookite—upwards of seventy extremely 
tich specimens-of Native eer. and its Ores, and more than thi 
of Native Sod eels, eight finely crystallized Diamonds, an: 
two small Black ditto. The individual specimens of great S 
niary value are numerous, and several are ge calgne, The whole are 
in a well-made Mahogany Cab’ of forty drawers. 
Price 200 Guineas. 

8. THESAURUS Conca TLIORUM ; or, Figures and Descri 
tions of RECENT SH Parts I. to XII. at 25¢ each. Eac 
xy. oti choctly, Med more Monograr M. sot hs Palttie V BNE 

will shortly appear, to contain Monographs of al S 
RID. George B Sow erby, jun. Proprietor and Editor. 

9, The remaining Copies of the sootogioab, JOURNAL, at 
6l. 6s. (Sete may be completed at 78. 6d. each Part. 

10. The TANKERVILLE CATALOGUE of ‘SHELLS, con- 
taining the qricinal ¢ ~~ of about a hundred New species, 
and Nin Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ll. THOMPSON’S ZOOLOGICAL RESEARCHES. Parts I. 
—IV. 32. 6d. each. 





os Mass of CRYOLITE, from Greenland, weighing about 
90 


MINERALOGICAL PHENOMENON, 

13, A wonderful specimen of the clearest ROCK CRYSTAL, 
with an hexahedral pyramid in the centre, formed of Ashestus, 
This crystal, which is a Mineralogical dto 
be unique, Mr. a ee oe having seen o similar one so extra- 

ordinarily curi 
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QCOTTisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
y Special Act of 


Incorpo! 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGES OF THTS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON 
OR BEFORE THE FIRST OF MARCH. 

ROB. CHRISTIE, Manager. 


61, Moorgate-street, London, ¥eb. 3, 12. 
A ea LONDON DRAINAGE COMPANY, 
Construction 





‘for ‘the of Tannel Sewers; and for scouring 
t of the Metropolitan 





i 
o. An Act pe Seeneperation & has been applied for and wil be 


TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERs, 
& FSCIMEN PAGES of the LANSDOWnE 
had, gratis and post free’ of the Publier” PTiS® 168, can now, 
TO PROVINCIAL heyy 
mpressions on la the Jettuss _ Es oe Bs 
out’s Portrait to e first folio of Te ents may be 
London: Wi hite, Pall-mall. 
BALFOUR’S MANUAL OF BOTANY, 
In crown 8vo. pp. 670, with 883 Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL of BOTANY. ‘By Jom 
BALFOUR, M.D. f.L8. F.RS.E. of 


A celebrated Collection of Florentine Anatomical and other 
Preparations in Wax, formerly Publicly Exhibited in 
Londen 


. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to SELL 

by AUCTION, during the month of MARCH, in Lots, A 
MOST UA ANA’ OMICAL, PATHOLOGICAL, and 
BOTANICAL MUI 


in 
= -le: Model of a Femate, ¢ , the po of tne 
~~ oH tonio Serantoni of Florence — pe ra 
and of Morbi 
tomy, the ons of Professers Galatea! and Ricci—a Cal- 
lection of odels of Fruit, Comparative Anatomy, &c.—and the 
very rare-Work 6 * Uni with 
life-sized coloured plates. 
Catalogues are preparing, and the day of Sale will be shortly 




















Guan 
roceeded with during t 
Riad at at 20, Throgmorton:s. 


Session. 
and Y Fladyer-street. 








Hales by Auction. 
Rare aad Interesting Books and Manuscripts. 
UTESCK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of vm 
nty, will SELL. by AUCTION at their Great Room 


mg Pice ly, DA 18, and t! 

ays, A COLLECTION of RARE and INTERESTING 
Book Sot MANUSCRIPTS, a Selection from the Librar, 
Nobleman, including a Coverdale! 8 a, SR other rare editions 


res— &c.—-a few richly 
eee Sars 
ene ee ein eS eee 
aa six stam 





Important vings. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Reems, 22, Fleet-street, on Tums 
EVENING February 17 17 o'clock, THE RARE and VALU- 
co ON of PRINTS eh and PROOFS of an Mi. 
x ENT RAVER. lately di commerans 
whole of Sir Edwin Landseer’s Worke i th ee 
of many of a only six were Paes ited—unique states of 
es 


> dseer’s 0 of the Productions 
of Sir David Wilkie in the finest states—others by J. M. W. 
Turner, F. , Constable, Winterhalter, Collins, &c., chiefly 
Presentation C apices from the A 

* Catalogues to be had at the Rooms. 





Beautiful Water-Colour Drawings and Choice Engra 
M88. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
a EINSON, 

oa MOND ADAY TOR at their Houte, 3, W 


street, 
quotients A 
INGs, = UL. COLLECTION = ae DRAW- 
mateur, including early speci- 
Rts es MW. Turner, R.A., and 4 


some beautiful 
yorks of 
Dattermole 


will 8 





Evans 
ae 2 Tatler 5 te. 
0) 
of Portraite of Illustrious 


5s reece pe of the 
Last Supper, by R. 
To be viewed on the Friday and Saturday prior. 
Remaining Portion of the Singulariy Curious Library of th 
late Hon. Archd. FRasen, eee deceased, ph And 
ESSRS. 8. LEIGH: SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
Andlenesnpet Literary Pr end | dd Works illustrative of hel piss 
oe T We ve 

















‘ebru oo 
HE KEM vary 1 ad fom PORTIONS és 
LIBRARY of the Hon. Arched 
FRASER, of Lovat, L.L.D., F.R.S. ewe F.8.A., deceased, Son of 
the celebrated Simon Lord Lovat. T on comprises many 
rious Works in early E 


rare and eu: ish. French, Italian, and 
Spanish a me Works on hilology— —a cingular. a0 

curious eolleetion of Books en Astrology, Chiroman lagic and 
other Sciences—together with some iedevestien MSs. 
May be ee pon De ing Catalogues had ; if in the 
country, on receipt of 











awe eee -— Mali. 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
oo Ee ot at the a 54, od am, on Wed- 
sedans Re 8, atl precisely, a LECTI 
Pic RES the ne ofa Gentleman i 
Works of the same school, just imported from H 
le are n fi ——. and in 


preservation, 
Port, by Linge 
He ven Bayo 
am Van 
of the modern Dutch school ; 
Cuyp ‘Vanderken Li Lys 
youre Asselyn Ten Kookkoek 





Cattle Pieee, by Om 
and specimens 





hee ALE the of Rdinburgh, Second 
Forming Vol. XIII. Ci Hite, Cxbinet Baltion of the EN 
PEDIA METROPOLIT. 


“The most masterly dean of the science which has yet», 


ond all the best 
* Bey: wa suaperions io Seat lence whieh has ye, 
“emai oman ae MS 


complete.”— 
“A mass of Valuabloaud i ini 


To Booksellers and others. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, on advant 
Terms, the VERY OLD-ESTABLISHED BUSIN of'a 
NATURAL HistoRy BOOKSELLER, together with ot 
and L of — For particulars, apply to Mr. 
Senvuest 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 


EONARD & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, US. 
The Boston Book ‘Trade Sales take place sem semi-annually in 
ovember, Censignments to which, and to the regular Weekly 
Sales of Books or Literary Proper, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 
are respectfully sol: 











On TURSDAY NEXT, price ls. 


THE FRENCH IN ENCLAND; 


Or, BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION ON BOTH SIDES OF THE CHANNEL: 
Being the Story of the Entperor Napoleon's projected Invasion. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Now ready, Part I. price 4s. 


A DICTIONARY 
GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY; 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, L.L.D. 
Editor of the Dictionaries of ‘Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ and of ‘Biography and Mythology.’ 


To be continued in Quarterly Parts, and to form One Volume medium 8vo., illustrated with Coins, Plu: 
of Cities, Districts, Battles, é&c. 


a 


Opinions of the Press. 

“‘Those who are familiar with the value of those other standard works of a like kind, produced unter the sem 
editor, the ‘ Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, and Greek and Roman Antiquities, will 
ciate the gain that must accrue to English scholarship, by the completion, with this last Dictionary, of an entire 
classical information that will have no parallel in any other language.”—Examiner. 

“* The new year brings with it an offering most acceptable to students of ancient literature in the shape of this con- 
mencing number of a work long promised and much needed. What was wanted to make up a complete oi 
Antiquity, was an equally good Dictionary of Geography. This we may now confidently expect to have ere long. The 
first part justifies that expectation taken as at once an earnest and a specimen of what is to come. So far as we have 
examined it, it seems worthy to rank with its predecessors in all essential points.”— Atheneum. 

“The work is to be issued in quarterly parts, of which the first part is before us. A curso 
shows the vast and varied labour by which the materials have been The cit 
of all descriptions. Ancient poets and historians along with modern travellers and critics, furnish the een 
illustrations. In examining some of the articles in di » we are pleased with the variety, and satisfied with the 
and accuracy of the information.”—Literary Gazette. 


A detailed Prospectus of Dr. Wm. Smith's Classical Dictionaries may be obtained of the Publishers. 
London; Taytor, Wanton & MABERLY ; and Jon Murray. 


NEW SERIES. 


the striking suecess which has ttended their efforts to 
aes, bart Senoune thas thay tave enw congue 











The Publishers of the ‘PARLOUR LIBRARY,’ encoura 
popularize Works of the highest merit in the department of 





andervelde Zorg De Gilder 
May be viewed Monday and ecctay prior. 
Minerals, Wax ——, &c., the Collection of a Gentleman 
a Resi: in Mexico. 


dent 
R. J c. STEVENS Eee. LL by AU! AUCTION, 


t Room, 
PRIDAY Bebra 2 et id for'looleck A A MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTION, including a Dou Barrel Afr Pump-— Artificial 
Horizon—Camera Lucida—Objects for the Microseope—a small 
Parcel of Shells and other Objects of Natural History—Silver and 
other Specimens Mexi: on res in Wax—and about 500 
and the best perpetual flowering 








— Dwarf Rose T 
__ May be viewed the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 
The Scientific Collections of the late Dr. Murray of Hull. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will, by direction of the 
Executrix, SELL rey y AUCTION, at his mom Reem 


King-street, Coven A ‘and 
following day, at 12 for 1 relook. The COLLE: TONS & of BOOKS 
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arrapg ts for the issue of a New Series, to be entitled, 


THE BOOKCASE, 


luable and attractive Works of 


TRAVELS, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 


and other interesting subjects, by native and foret authors. its 
All the Works introduced into this Series will be such.as to present the greatest amount of useful information fn it: 
most agreeable and pleasing garb, and not only to serve the gratification of a hour, also to become addition: 
of permanent interest to the library of all c to 
The form adopted will be a small octavo, neatly bound in an enamelled cover; and the'priee will vary accordisg 
the quantity of matter given. 


and to consist of the most 





The FIRST VOLUME will appear on March the First, ‘and will contain, 


ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


From NEW YORK to CALIFORNIA; with a Visit to the celebrated Mormon Colony at the Gres! 
Salt Lake. By WILLIAM KELLY, 
Price EIGHTEEN-PENCE. 
A Volume will appear on the First of each Month with the ‘Parlour Library-’ 
Srums & M‘Invyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegall-street, Belfast. 
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NEW EDITION OF BURKE’S PEERACE AND 


NOTICE.—_THE 


BARONETACE FOR 1852, 


REVISED and CORRECTED THROUGHOUT from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., 


l yol. royal 8vo. 
In porated with th 


WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY, 


comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1,500 accurate Engravings of Arms 


@ text. 38s. bound. 
Coitpurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





MR. LODCE’S PEERACE AND BARONETACE 


Asan authority, no work of the kind has ever stood so high as Mr. Lodge’s Peerage; it is corrected throughout by 
the Nobility, and published under the especial sanction of Her Majesty and Prince Albert. The present edition contains 


NOTICE. 
With the Arms beautifully engraved, bound, and gilt, 


FOR 1852 


IS NOW READY, and may be had of the Booksellers. 


many important particulars communicated by noble families not previously given. 


Saunpers & Oriey, Publishers, Conduit-street, 





LEBAHN’S WORKS. 


—@— 
Fourth Stereotype Edition, price 88.; with Key, 10a, 6d. 
in One Volume. Containing— A 
Grammar ; Exercises ; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with Notes; 
anda Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and 
English. 
i P Price 6s. 

Practice in German. Adapted for Self-In- 
struction ; containing the Pirst Three Chapters of Undine, 
with a literal Interlinear Translation, and copious Notes. 

Price 6s. 6d. 

The Self-Instructor in German. Con- 

taining—I. Der Murawituice (The Wag), a Comedy, in Five 


Acts, by Korzesvur. . Der Nerre ats Onget, a Comedy, 
in Three Acts, by Scu1tter. With a Vocabulary and Notes. 


Price 3a. 6d. 

A First German Reading-Book. Con- 
taining—Das Tavuscuen (the Dove), a Tale for the Young, by 
Cua. Scumip. With an Introductory Grammar,and a Vocabu- 
lary,coutaining every Word occurring in the Text. 


, Price 38. 6d. 

Eichenfels, and Dialo ; In What 
Manner Henry came to the Knowledge of Goa; a Tale, by 
Cu. Scumip. With a complete Vocabulary, and Dialogues, 
containing the ordinary Conversational Phrases. 


Price 3s, éd. 
Peter Schlemihl; or, the Shadowless Man. 
By Cuamisso, With a Vocabulary and Copious Notes. 


Price 3s. 





SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL 


Next week will be published, 


AMERICA. 


Edited by FREDERICK HARDMAN, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Peninsular Scenes and Sketches,’ ‘ The Student of Salamanca,’ &c. 
In small 8vo. 


WILLIam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW 


SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





On the 28th of February will be published, price 1s., the First Monthly Number of 


B OL 


EA K H O U S &. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


To be completed in Twenty Montuty Numsers, uniform with ‘Davin CoprErrig.pD,’ &c. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





DR. 


CUMMING’S LECTURES ON THE PARABLES. 





This day is published, price 9s. cloth gilt, uniform with ‘ Apocalyptic Sketches,’ 


FORESHADOWS; 


Or, LECTURES ON OUR LORD’S PARABLES, 


Third Thousand, 


ROMISH MIRACLES. Price 1s. 


AS EARNESTS OF THE AGE TO COME. 
By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


Fifth Thousand, 


LECTURESon the MIRACLES. Price 9s. 








Eleventh Thousand, Sixth Thousand, 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. LECTURES ON DANIEL. 
3 vols. price 9s. each, Price 9s. 


Artuur HAL, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





THE 


It is 


MR. JERDAN’S MEMOIRS. 


In the Press, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WILLIAM JERDAN. 


Within the space of the last Forty Years Editor of the ‘Sun’ Newspaper, and afterwards of the ‘ Lrre- 
RaRY Gazerre.’ With his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, including 
ost of the eminent persons who have flourished in the present century. 


Proposed to complete the Work in from four to six volumes, at 5s.; the first to be published (if possible) on the 
May, the others to follow in succession every three months. 


Artuur Hatt, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
*,* Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 





6d. 
Egmont: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by GorTHE. 
t 
wi 


h a complete Vocabulary. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Undine: a Tale, by Fouqvé. With Notes. 
Price 38. 6d. 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama, in Five Acts, by 


Scuitter. With a complete Vocabulary. 
About 250 commendatory Notices on the 
above Works have appeared. 


Bold by all Booksellers; and@@& Mr. Lesauy's Class Rooms, 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Lower-road, Islington. 


MR. FALCK-LEBAHN 


Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington ; 

12, Norland-square, Notting Hill; 
and attends Students at their own Resi- 
dences. 








142, Srmaxp, Lonpon. 


AMERICAN WORKS, 
Just Arrived. 


NEW 





FIVE YEARS in an ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITY. By C. A. BRISTED. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

THEODORE PARKER’S SPEECHES, AD- 
DRESSES, and OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 2 vols. 8vo. ide. 
The WORKS of JOHN C. CALHOUN. Vol. I. 


A Disquisition on Government, and a Discourse on the Govern- 
ment, and Constitution of the United States. 8vo. 168, 


FEMALE POETS of AMERICA; with Por- 
traits,&c. By T.B. READ. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 208. 
FEMALE PROSE WRITERS of AMERICA ; 
with Portraits, Bi hical Notices, &c. By J. 8. HART 
LL.D. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 208, . 
The EVENING BOOK; or, Fireside Talk. By 
Mrs. C. M. KIRKLAND, Pilates. 4to. cloth extra, 17s. 6d. 
The WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By E.imasetn 
WETHERELL. 2-vols. 8vo. 78. 

AYLMERE;; or, the BONDMAN of KENT: a 
Drama, and other POEMS. By RK. T. CONRAD. Crown 
BERANGER’S LYRICS. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. Post 8vo. 5a. 6d. 

BOOTH and MORFIT on the RECENT IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the CHEMICAL ARTS: being the 
Smithsonian Report for 1851. Royal 8vo. 48, 


CHURCH'S (A. E.) ANALYTICAL GEOME- 
TRY. 8vo. 68. 

COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY of MATHEMA- 
TICS. 8vo. 68, 

CONE’S MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
8vo. 58. 6d. 

CHAPMAN'S INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG 


MARKSMEN, on the Construction and Handling of the Im- 
proved American Rifle. 12mo. 5a. 


FOWLER'S (W. C.) ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
in its Elements and Forms; with a History of its Origin and 
Developemeut. Royal 8vo. 78. 6d. 


*y* Mr. Chapman has now reduced the above and all his Ame- 
rican Books to the lowest remunerating ices; no discount, 
therefore, can be allowed. His New List of American Books, com- 
prising several hundred volumes inall departments of Literature, 
will be forwarded, gratis, to all Gentlemen furnishing their 
a orders, accompanied with a Post-office order, should be 
sent direct to 
John Chapman, 42 Strand, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


- 
I. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vou. L 8vo. with Plan 
of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


LIFE in BOMBAY, and the 
NEIGHBOURING OUT-STATIONS. Royal 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


Ill. 


The EARL of ALBEMARLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKINGHAM and 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
308. 


Iv. 
The INVASIONS and PROJECT- 


ED INVASIONS of ENGLAND. By E. 8. CREASY, 
M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


v. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of MALLET B@ PAN. Collected and Edited 
by A.SAYOUS. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


vi. 


THE COURT and THE DESERT; 
or, PRIESTS, PASTORS, and PHILOSOPHERS. 
With an Introduction, by the Rev. Dr. CROLY. 3 vols. 

(Immediately. 


vil. 


MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGA- 
RET FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON and W. H. CHANNING. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Vill. 
ALFRED THE GREAT and his 


PLACE in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
PAULI. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A. &c. Small 8vo. 


(In a few days. 
Ix. 

ROUGHING IT in THE BUSH; 
or, LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. MOODIE (Sister of 
Miss Agnes Strickland). 2 vols. 2ls. 

xX. 
Second Edition. 


THE ROMAN: a Poem. By 


SYDNEY YENDYS. Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


xi. 


MISS MITFORD’s RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of HER LITERARY LIFE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


XII. 
ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 
Post 8vo. [Just ready. 
XIII. 


THE CAPE and THE KAFPIRS; 


or, NOTES of a FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in SOUTH 
AFRICA. By ALFRED W. COLE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XIv. 


The HON. H. COKE’S RIDE 


OVER the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA 
8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


RicHarpd BentLeEy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—[— 


I. 

FOURTH EDITION of MR. 
DISRAELI’S POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 1 large vol. 
8vo. 15s. 


Il. 

LORD PALMERSTON?’S OPINI- 
ONS and POLICY, as Minister, DipLomatist, 
and StaTesMAN, during more than Forty Years 
of Public Life. With a Memoir, by G. H. 
FRANCIS, Esq. 1! large vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 
12s, bound. 

III. 

The LITERATURE and RO- 
MANCE of NORTHERN EUROPE; con- 
stituting a Complete History of the Literature of 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Iceland; with 
Copious Specimens of the most celebrated His- 
tories, Romances, Popular Legends and Tales, 
Old Chivalrous Ballads, Tragic and Comic 
Dramas, National Songs, Novels, and Scenes 
from the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM 
and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Just 
ready.) 


Iv. 
SAM SLICK’S TRAITS 
AMERICAN HUMOUR. 3v. 


% “ Superlatively entertainin; Mag rel '—John Bull. 

“Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to 
draw out aprize. These racy oe exhibit most successfully the 
broad national features of American humour.”—Morning Post. 


of 


v. 
HISTORY OF CORFU; and 
of the REPUBLIC of the IONIAN ISLANDS. 
By Lieut. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal Artillery. 
1 y. with Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


VI. 

EIGHT YEARS in SYRIA, 
PALESTINE, and ASIA MINOR, from 1842 
to 1850. By F. A. NEALE, Esq. Second 
Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

“ A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar 
with the East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoure 


manner. great deal of information (including fn itinerary for 
the use of travellers) is to be found in his pages." — Athenaeum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
HEARTS AND ALTARS. By 
ROBERT BELL, Esq., Author of ‘ The Ladder 
of Gold,’ &c. 2. 


. 


IL 
THE HEIR of ARDENNAN; 2 


Story of Domestic Lirz in Scornanp. 
Author of ‘ Anne Dysart.’ 3 v. 


“This interesting novel is among the best of its class. It is the 
work of a highly- -enitivated mind endowed with much penetration 
in to character.”—Daily News. 

“A very “nage and Sarees delineation of domestic life in 
e story are remarkable for the bril- 
fant and yet naroral caoure! in which they are depicted.”—Sun, 


By the 





EMILY HOWARD. 
3 vy. 
“ A tale of immense d lar attraction.”— Me 
bit meas! fascinating work, “Tt ne vinberens ‘ond originality 
not often met with.” 


“It deserves a place among the most successful novels of the day. 
It is at once attractive and instructive.”"—John Bull, 


By Mrs. Duntop. 


IV. 


RUTH GARNETT: an Hisroricat 
RoMANCE. 3y. 


“The adventures of the Merry Monarch have rarely been mo! 
agreeably adapted than in this interesting tale. The highest pe 

sonages of the times play a prominent partinit. They are inaro- 
duced with judgment; and whilst the incidents are frequent and 
striking, they are invariably within the limits of vee facts. 





* 

|ADVENTURES of a BEAUTY. 
| By Mrs. CROWE, Author of ‘Susan Hopley,’ 
| * Light and Darkness,’ &e. 3y. (Just ready.) 


SCIENTIFIC 
WORKS. 


—@——— 


Sir Charles Lyell. 
A MANUAL of ELEMENTARY 


GEOLOGY ; or, the ANCIENT CHANGES of the EARTH 
and its INHABITANTS, as illustrated by Geological Monu- 
ments. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, 
the MODERN CHANGES of the EARTH and its INHA. 
BITANTS, as illustrative of Geology. Eighth Edition, 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 


Sir John F. W. Herschel. 


A MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC EN. 


QUIRY, prepared for the Use of Orriczrs and Travellers 
in general. By Various Authors. Second Edition. Maps 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Published by Authority of the Admiralty. 


Sir Charles Bell. 


The ANATOMY and PHILOSOPHY 
of EXPRESSION, as connected with the FINE ARTS 
Fourth Edition. Wlustrations. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 


The MECHANISM and ENDOW. 
MENTS of the HAND, as evincing Design. Being one of 
"the Bridgewater Treatises. New Edition. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sir Humphry Davy. 


SALMONIA; or, DAYS of FLY- 
FISHING. With some Account of the Habits of Fishes 
belonging to the genus Salmo. Fi/th Edition. Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; or, 
the LAST DAYS of a PHILOSOPHER. Fourth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Fcap. &vo. 6s. 


Dr. Abercrombie. 


ENQUIRIES on the INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS, and the INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


On the PHILOSOPHY of the MO- 
RAL FEELINGS. Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


Mrs. Somerville. 


The CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. By MARY SOMERVILLE. Lighth Edition. 
Plates. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third 


Edition, Portrait. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


Mr. Darwin. 


JOURNAL of RESEARCHES into 
the NATURAL HISTORY and GEOLOGY of the COUN- 
TRIES visited during a VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Mantell. 
THOUGHTS on ANIMALCULES; 


or, the INVISIBLE WORLD, as REVEALED by te 
MICROSCOPE. New Edition. Plates. 16mo. 6s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1852, 
REVIEWS 





istory of the American Revolution. By George 
gs wh Vol. I. Bentley. d . 
Mr. Bancroft is happier in his choice of themes 
than in his selection of titles. His three former 
yolumes—though their subject was rich, varied 
and interesting—were described by a misnomer. 
They were called a History of the United States 
—though they contained the story of colonies 
which were not ‘‘ States” and which had never 
been “United.” The only plea for using such 
a name a desire to embrace the 
whole history of Anglo-America under a com- 
mon designation—-has for some reason, or, as 
the Germans say, unreason, been given up as 
respects the continuation. Nor is the new title 
more descriptive than the old. Though labelled 
a ‘History of the American Revolution,’ the 
yolume before us does not contain one line 
about the revolution in the strict sense of the 
word, and in the true order of time. It com- 
mences with a review—brief, lucid and sug- 
gestive—of the state of affairs in 1748; the 
narrative is then resumed at the point where 
the third volume of the former series left it, and 
js carried on to 1763. But, as everybody knows, 
the first stamp act was not passed until 1765,—* 
the first congress did not meet until 1774,—and 
the war did not begin until the following year. 
The change of title is possibly the work of 
Mr. Bancroft’s English publisher ; but it is one 
of those changes which more or less involve 
their own penalties. Seeing that the present 
volume is not advertised under the former fami- 
liar title, some of the possessors and admirers 
of its predecessors, unless set right, might re- 
frain from completing their sets. When Mr. 
Bentley comes to reprint, we would advise him 
to restore the old title,—and instead of calling 
this volume Vol. I. of a History of the Revolu- 
tion, to call it, what it really is, Vol. IV. of the 
History of the United States. 

The further this work proceeds, the more do 
we feel that it must take its place as an essen- 
tially satisfactory history of the United States. 
Mr. Bancroft is thoroughly American in thought 
and in feeling, without ceasing to have those 
larger views and nobler sympathies which re- 
sult from cosmopolitan rather than from local 
training. His style is original and national. It 
breathes of the mountain and the prairie—of 
the great lakes and the wild savannahs of his 
native land. A strain of wild and forest-like 
music swells up in almost every line. The story 
is told richly and vividly. “It has hitherto 
been thought by Americans themselves even 
more than by Europeans, that the story of the 
English colonies presented but a dreary and 

ess succession of petty squabbles between 
the settlers and the crown officers—of unintel- 

ible persecutions of each other on the ground 
differences of opinion in religion. Mr. Ban- 
croft has shown how ill founded has been this 
eran In his hands American history is 
ull of fine effects. Steeped in the colours of 
imagination, a thousand incidents hitherto 
ht dull appear animated and pictorial. 
Between Hildreth and Bancroft the difference 
% immense. In the treatment of the former, 
dates, facts, events are duly stated—the criti- 
cism is keen, the chronology indisputable,—but 
figures do not live, the narrative knows no 
march. The latter is all movement. His men 


glow with human purposes,—his story sweeps 
on with the exulting life of a Pane § r 
et because Mr. Bancroft contrives to bring 
out the more romantic aspects of his theme, it 
8 not to be supposed that he fails in that strict 
Tegard to truth—truth of character as well as 


of incident—which is the historian’s first duty, 
and without which all other qualities are useless. 
Of all American writers who have written on 
the history of their own country we would pro- 
nounce him to be the most conscientious. His 
former volumes were remarkable for the ampli- 
tude and accuracy of their references. The au- 
thorities cited were often recondite and obscure, 
—yet it was evident that they had been sifted 
carefully and critically. The same may be said 
of the volume before us. 

Careful research had enabled Mr. Bancroft to 
throw new light on several points connected 
with the settlement and early history of his 
country. As his dates approach nearer to the 
present time, the sources of new information 
open on him in abundance. The MS. additions 
to our knowledge of the times treated of in 
these volumes are considerable; but they are 
spread pretty fairly over the entire narrative— 
lending a new li it to the events and adding a 
new trait to the characters—rather than thrown 
into masses. The effect produced is more that 
of greater roundness and completion than of 
absolute change in old historical verdicts. We 
quote one out of innumerable instances of these 
minute but characteristic additions. The his- 
torian is speaking of the Duke of Newcastle,— 
whose ignorant government of the colonies was 
one of the chief sources of their discontent.— 

“For nearly four-and-twenty years he remained 
minister for British America; yet to the last, the 
statesman, who was deeply versed in the statistics of 
elections, knew little of the continent of which he 
was the guardian. He addressed letters, it used to 
be confidently said, to ‘the island of New England,’ 
and could not tell but that Jamaica was in the 
Mediterranean. Heaps of colonial memorials and 
letters remained unread in his office; and a paper 
was almost sure of neglect unless some agent re- 
mained with him to’ see it opened. His frivolous 
nature could never glow with affection, or grasp a 
great idea, or annalyse complex relations. After 
long research, I cannot find that he ever once at- 
tended seriously to an American question, or had a 
clear conception of one American measure.” 
—Walpole had told us that Newcastle did not 
know where Jamaica was: — the amusing 
address “Island of New England ”’ Mr. Bancroft 
finds referred to in a manuscript letter of J. Q. 
Adams. It serves to suggest that what is usually 
thought to be a joke of Walpole’s was probably 
the literal truth:—the man who is sufficiently 
innocent of geography to make New England 
an island would have no difficulty in confounding 
the East and West Indies. 

In this volume we first meet with the great 
character who is to be the hero of the 
Revolution now looming before the reader. 
Mr. Bancroft treats us to no full-length por- 
trait of George Washington : — instead of a 
picture, he presents us with the man. Wash- 
ington ¢omes before us at twenty-one,—in the 
chamber of Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia; 
from whom he is accepting a perilous but most 
important mission—to cross the forests, rivers, 
and mountains which separate Williamsburg 
and Lake Erie, in the depths of a severe winter, 
and there endeavour to detach the Delaware 
Indians from the French alliance. All the ele- 
ments of Washington’s greatness—his courage, 
hardihood, military prescience, and merciful 
disposition—are stamped indelibly on this the 
first act of his public life.— 

“In the middle of November, with an interpreter 
and four attendants, and Christopher Gist as a guide, 
he left Will’s Creek, and following the Indian trace 
through forest solitudes, gloomy with the fallen leaves 
and solemn sadness of late autumn, across mountains, 
rocky ravines, and streams, through sleet and snows, 
he rode in nine days to the fork of the Ohio. How 
lonely was the spot, where, so long tnheeded of men, 





deep and still’ water of the Monongahela! At once 
Washington foresaw the destiny of the place. ‘I 
spent some time,’ said he, ‘in viewing the rivers ; 
‘the land in the Fork has the absolute command of 
both.’ ‘The flat, well-timbered land all around the 
point lies very convenient for building.’ After 
creating in imagination a fortress and a city, he and 
his party swam their horses across the Alleghany, 
and wrapt their blankets around them for the night, 
on its north-west bank. From the Fork the chief of 
the Delawares conducted Washington through rich 
alluvial fields to the pleasing valley at wn. 
There deserters from Louisiana discoursed of the 
route from New Orleans to Quebec, by way of the 
Wabash and the Maumee, and of a detachment from 
the lower province on its way to meet the French 
troops from Lake Erie, while Washington held close 
colloquy with the half-king; the one anxious to gain 
the west as a part of the territory of the ancient 
dominion, the other to preserve it for the Red Men. 
* We are brothers,’ said the half-king in council; ‘we 
are one people; I will send back the French speech- 
belt, and will make the Shawnees and the Delawares 
do the same.’ On the night of the twenty-ninth of 
November, the council-fire was kindled; an aged 
orator was selected to address the French; the speech 
which he was to deliver was debated and rehearsed; 
it was agreed that, unless the French would heed this 
third warning to quit the land, the Delawares also 
would be their enemies; and a very large string of 
black and white wampum was sent to the Six Nations 
as a prayer for aid. After these preparations, the 
party of Washington, attended by the half-king, and 
envoys of the Delawares, moved onwards to the post 
of the French at Venango. The officers there 
avowed the purpose of taking possession of the Ohio; 
and they mingled the praises of La Salle with boasts 
of their forts at Le Beuf and Erie, at Niagara, 
Toronto, and Frontenac. ‘The English,’ said they, 
‘can raise two men to our one; but they are too 
dilatory to prevent any enterprise of ours.’ The 
Delawares were intimidated or debauched ; but the 
half-king clung to Washington like a brother, and 
delivered up his belt as he had promised. The rains 
of December had swollen the creeks. The messengers 
could pass them only by felling trees for bridges. 
Thus they proceeded, now killing a buck and now a 
bear, delayed by excessive rains and snows, by mire 
and swamps, while Washington’s quick eye discerned 
all the richness of the meadows. At Waterford, the 
limit of his journey, he found Fort Le Beeuf defended 
by cannon. Around it stood the barracks of the 
soldiers, rude log-cabins, roofed with bark. Fifty 
birch-bark canoes, and one hundred and seventy 
boats of pine were already prepared for the descent 
of the river, and materials were collected for building 
more. The Commander, Gardeur de St. Pierre, an 
officer of integrity aud experience, and, for his 
dauntless courage both feared and beloved by the 
Red Men, refused to discuss questions of right. ‘I 
am here,’ said he, ‘by the orders of my general, to 
which I shall conform with exactness and resolution.’ 
And he avowed his purpose of seizing every English- 
man within the Ohio Valley. France was resolved 
on possessing the great territory which her mis- 
sionaries and travellers had revealed to the world. 
Breaking away from courtesies, Washington hastened 
homewards to Virginia. The rapid current of French 
Creek dashed his party against rocks; in shallow 
places they waded, the water congealing on their 
clothes; where the ice had lodged in the bend of the 
rivers, they carried their canoe across the neck. At 
Venango, they found their horses, but so weak, the 
travellers went still on foot, heedless of the storm. 
The cold increased very fast; the paths grew ‘worse 
by a deep snow continually freezing.’ Impatient to 
get back with his despatches, the young envoy, 
wrapping himself in an Indian dress, with gun in 
hand and pack on his back, the day after Christmas 
quitted the usual path, and, with Gist for his sole 
companion, by aid of the compass, steered the 
nearest way across the country for the Fork. An 
Indian, who had lain in wait for him, fired at him 
from not fifteen steps’ distance, but, missing him, 
became his prisoner. ‘I would have killed him,’ 
wrote Gist, ‘but Washington forbade.’ Dismissing 


their captive at night, they walked about half a mile, 





the rapid Alleghany met nearly at right angles ‘the 





then kindled a fire, fixed their course by the compass, 
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and continued travelling all night, and all the next 
day, till quite dark. Not till then did the weary 
wanderers ‘think themselves safe enough to sleep,’ 
and they encamped, with no shelter but the leafless 
forest-tree. On reaching the Alleghany, with one 
poor hatchet and a whqle day’s work, a raft was con- 
structed and launched. But before they were half 
over the river, they were caught in the running ice, 
expecting every moment to be crushed, unable to 
reach either shore. Putting out the setting-pole to 
stop the raft, Washington was jerked into the deep 
water, and saved himself only by grasping at the 
raft-logs. They were obliged to make for an island. 
There lay Washington, imprisoned by the elements; 
but the late December night was intensely cold, and 
in the morning he found the river frozen. Not till 
he reached Gist’s settlement, in January, 1754, were 
his toils lightened.” 

Washington reported the state of affairs on 
the Lakes,—and active measures were conse- 
— adopted. Of the rapid and brilliant 

velopement of his military genius, we are 
not now to trace the progress ; but it is searcely 
se to read without a shudder of “ the hair- 

readth ’scapes’’ of the young man whose life 
was of such inestimable consequence to his 
country. Thus, in the battle fought by Brad- 
dock —to whom Washington acted as aide-de- 
camp—against the French and Indians in 
1755, he appeared to others as well as to him- 
self to bear a charmed life. In this action, 
says Mr. Bancroft,— 

“ Of eighty-six officers, twenty-six were killed,— 

among them, Sir Peter Halket,—and thirty-seven 
were wounded, including Gage and other field offi- 
cers. Of the men, one half were killed or wounded. 
Braddock braved every danger. His secretary was 
shot dead ; both his English aids were disabled early 
in the engagement, leaving the American alone to 
distribute his orders. ‘I expected every moment,’ 
said one whose eye was on Washington, ‘ to see him 
fall.’ Nothing but the superintending care of Pro- 
vidence could have saved him. An Indian chief—I 
suppose a Shawnee—singled him out with his rifle, 
and bade others of his warriors do the same. Two 
horses were killed under him; four balls penetrated 
his. coat. ‘Some potent Manitou guards his life,’ 
exclaimed the savage. ‘ Death,’ wrote Washington, 
‘ was levelling my companions on every side of me; 
but, by the all-powerful dispensations of Providence, 
I have been protected.’ ‘To the public,’ said Davis, 
a learned divine, in the following month, ‘ I point out 
that heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom I 
cannot but hope Providence has preserved in so 
signal a manner for some important service to his 
country.” ‘Who is Mr. Washington?’ asked Lord 
Halifax a few months later. ‘1 know nothing of 
him,’ he added, ‘ but that they say he behaved in 
Braddock’s action as. bravely as if he really loved 
the whistling of bullets.’ ” 
—Thus opened that career of glory, moderation, 
and success—thus, at the period of nascent 
manhood were exhibited the marking traits 
of that serene and devoted character — which 
have placed the name of Washington on the 
noblest and loftiest pedestal in the Temple of 
Fame. 

Leaving for a while the only figure in that 
seene of miserable and gavage warfare on which 
the mind can dwell with any degree of trust 
and satisfaction, we will move to the north-east 
of the English settlements, and follow the story 
of the unhappy people of Acadia. Mr. Ban- 
croft has drawn a touching picture of the 
homely virtues and obscure happiness of this 
rural population before the interference of the 
British officers changed their joy into wailin 
and endowed their simple annals with a au 
and tragic interest.— 

“ After repeated conquests and restorations, the 
treaty of Utrecht conceded Acadia, or Nova Scotia, 
to Great Britain. Yet the name of Annapolis, the 
presence of a feeble English garrison, and the emi- 
gration of hardly five or six English families, were 
nearly all that marked the supremacy of England. 
The old inhabitants remained on the soil which they 


graven: upon their souls They, p' 

to England. ; but such was the love with which France 
had inspired them, they would not fight against. its 
tandard or r its name. Though conquered, 
they were French neutrals. For nearly forty years 
from the peace of Utrecht they had been forgotten 
or neglected, and had prospered in their seclusion. 
No tax-gatherer counted their folds, no magistrate 
dwelt in their hamlets. The parish priest made 
their records and regulated’ their suecessions. eir 
little disputes were settled among themselves, with 
scarcely an instance of an appeal to English autho- 
rity at Annapolis. The pastures were covered with 
their herds and flocks; and dikes, raised by extra- 
ordinary efforts. of social industry, shut out the rivers 
and the tide from alluvial marshes of exuberant. fer- 
tility. The meadows, thus reclaimed, were covered 
by richest grasses, or fields of wheat, that yielded fifty 
and thirty fold at the harvest. Their houses were 
built in clusters, neatly constructed and comfortably 
furnished, and around them all kinds of domestic 
fowls abounded. With the spinning-wheel and the 
loom, their women made, of flax from their own 
fields, of fleeces from their own flock, coarse, but 
sufficient elothing: The few foreign luxuries that 
were coveted could be obtained from Annapolis or 
Louisburg, in return for furs, or wheat, or cattle. 
Thus were the Acadians happy in their neutrality 
and in the abundance which they drew from their 
native land. They formed, as it were, one great 
family. Their morals were of unaffected purity. 
Love was sanctified and calmed by the universal 
custom of early marriages. The neighbours of the 
community would assist thenew couple to raise their 
cottage, while the wilderness offered land. Their 
numbers increased, and the colony, whieh had begun 
only as the trading station of a company, with a 
monopoly of the fur trade, counted, perhaps, sixteen 
or seventeen thousand inhabitants.” 

The transfer of this colony from French to 
English rule could not fail.to be productive of 
some untoward results. The native priests 
feared the introduction among them of heretical 
opinions :—the British officers: treated the people 
with insolent contempt. ‘‘ Their papers and 
records” says our historian, ‘‘ were taken from 
them” by their new masters.— 

“Was their property demanded for the public 
service? ‘they were not. to he bargained with for the 
payment.’ The order may still be read on the 
Council records at Halifax. They must comply, it 
was written, without making any terms ‘immediately,’ 
or ‘ the next courier would bring an order for military 
execution upon the delinquents.’ And when they 
delayed in fetching firewood for their oppressors, it 
was told them from the governor, ‘If they do not 
do it in proper time, the soldiers shall absolutely take 
their houses for fuel.” The unoffending sufferers 
submitted meekly to the tyranny. Under pretence 
of fearing that they might rise in behalf of France, 
or seek shelter in Canada, or convey provisions to 
the French garrisons, they were ordered to surrender 
their boats and their fire-arms ; and, conseious of 
innocence, they gave up their barges and their 
muskets, leaving themselves without the means of 
flight, and defenceless. Further orders were after- 
wards given to the English officers, if the Acadians 
behaved amiss to punish them at discretion; if the 
troops were annoyed, to inflict vengeance on the 
nearest, whether the guilty one or not,—‘taking an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” ” 

There is no reason to believe that these 
atrocious orders were not executed in the spirit 
in which they had been conceived. But worse 
remained to come.— 

“The Acadians cowered before their masters, 
hoping forbearance ; willing to take an oath 
of fealty to England; in their single-mindedness 
and sincerity, refusing to pledge themselves to 
bear arms against France. The English were 
masters of the sea, were undisputed lords of 
the country, and could exercise clemency without 
apprehension. Not a whisper gave a warning of 
their purpose, till it was ripe for execution. But 








it had been ‘determined upon’ after the ancient 


device of Orientat ism, that the French in. 
habitants of Acadia id be: carried away into 
captivity to other parts of the British dominions, * + 
France remembered the descendants of her sons jn 
the hour of their affliction, and asked that they mj 

have time to remove from the peninsula with their 
effects, leaving their lands to the English; but the 
answer of the British Minister-claimed them as usefi] 


subjects, and’ refused them the liberty of transmigra. 
tion. The intabitants of Minas and’ the adjacent 


country with the. British officers for the 
restitution of their boats and their guns, promisi 
fidelity, if' they. could: but retaim their. libertien, anf 
declaring that not the want of arms, but their congg). 
ence, should engage them not to revolt. ‘The me 
morial,’ said Lawrence in Council, ‘is highly arrogant, 
insidious and insulting,” The memorialists, at his 
summons, came submissively to Halifax. ‘ Yoy 
want your canoes for carrying provisions to the 
enemy ;’ said he to them, though he knew no enemy 
was left in their vicinity. ‘Guns are no part of your 
goods,’ he continued, ‘ as by the laws of England all 
Roman Catholies are restrained ftom having arms, 
and are-subject to penalties if arms are found jp 
their houses: It is not the language of British 
subjects to talk of terms with the Crown, or capitulate 
about their fidelity and allegiance. What excuse 
can you make for your presumption. in treating this 
government with such indignity as to expound to 
them the nature of fidelity ? Manifest your obedienge 
by immediately taking the oaths of allegiance in the 
common form before the Council.” The deputies 
replied that they would do as the erality of the 
inhabitants should determine ; _ they merely 
entreated leave to return home and consult the body 
of their people. The next day, the unhappy men, 
foreseeing the sorrows that menaced them, offered 
to swear allegiance unconditionally.” 

But it was now too late. The savage 
had been formed. That the cruelty seigh lark 
no exeuse, it happened that while the scheme 
was under discussion letters arrived leaving 
no doubt that all the shores of the Bay of 
Fundy were in the possession of the British. kt 
only remained to be fixed how the exportation 
should be effeeted.— 


“To hunt them into the net was impracticable; 
artifice was therefore resorted to. By a general pro- 
clamation, on one and the same day, the scarcely 
conscious vietims, ‘beth eld men and young men, 
as well as all the lads of ten years of age,” were 
peremptorily ordered to assemble at their respective 

On the appointed 5th of September, 
they obeyed. At Grand Pré, for example, 418 
unarmed men came together. They were marched 
into the church, and its. avenues were closed, 
when Winslow, the American commander, placed 
himself in their centre, and. spoke :—‘ You are cat- 
vened together to manifest to you His Majesty’ 
final resolution to the French inhabitants of this 
province. Your lands and tenements, cattle of all 
kinds, and live stock of all sorts, are forfeited to the 
Crown, and you yourselves are to be removed from 
this his province. I am, through His Majesty's good- 
ness, directed to. allow you liberty to carry off your 
money and: household goods, as many as you ¢al, 
without discommoding the vessels you go in.’ And 
he then declared them the King’s prisoners. Thei 
wives and families shared their lot; their sons, 527 
in number, their daughters, 576; in the } 
women and babes and old men and children all in- 
cluded, 1,923 souls. The blow was sudden; they had 
left home but for the morning, and they never wet 
to return. Their cattle were to stay unfed in the 
stalls, their fires to die out on their 
They had for that first day even no food for them- 
selves or their children, and were compelled to beg 
for bread. ‘Phe 10th of September was the day fr 
the embarkation of a part of the exiles, They wet 
drawn up six deep, and the young men, I6l ® 
number, were ordered to march first.on 
vessel. They could leave their farms and cottages, 
the shady rocks on which they had reclined, thei 
herds and their garners; but nature yearned witill 
them, and they would not be separated from ther 
parents. Yet of what avail was the frenzied despalt 





of the unarmed youth? They had not one weapon 
the bayonet drove them to obey; and they marehed 
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h ite dowly and heavily from the chapel to the shore, 
j women and children, who, kneeling, prayed 
en §-- = -y their heads, they themselves, weep 
i ; ing,,an _ hymns. e seniors 
iehs ing sos the wives iMdrem. must. wait till 
their olier vessels arrived. The delay had its 
it the horrors. ihe wretched people left behind were 
usefiil kept together near the. sea, without proper food! or 
migra- raiment, or shelter, till: other ships came to take 
Hjacent them away; and December with its appalling cold 
or the tad struck the shivering, half-clad, broken-hearted 











sufferers before the last of them were removed. ‘The 
ion of the. inhabitants goes on but slowly,’ 
wrote Monckton, from Fort Cumberland, near which 
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he me he bad burned three hamlets, ‘ the most part of the 
rogant, wives of the men we have prisoners are gone off with 































































keep the records.of wounds so wantonly inflicted, 
so bitter and so perennial as fell upon the French 
inhabitants of Acadia.” 


Here we must pause for the present. 





History of the Whig Ministry of 1830, to the 
Passing of the Reform Bill. By John Arthur 
Roebuck, M.P: 2 vols. Parker. 

To write contemporary history with ability is a 

very difficult a It is not easy for any man 

to rise superior to the ions and prejudices 
of his time, and take a purely historical tone in 
treating of living characters. Itis difficult also 
to determine what branches of a present sub- 
ject will be accounted trivial, what important, 
by posterity. In any case the writing of a good 

Istory is attended by many obstacles :—how 
much are these augmented when facts are only 
half disclosed, and when public characters are 
viewed through many disturbing prejudices !— 

‘“*Hapless lot of history!” says Gibbon. “Its 

actors are too deeply interested, and its spec- 

tators too little beened to tell the truth with 
fairness !’’ 

Mr. Roebuck has, nevertheless, aspired to 

the office ofa contemporary historian.. Judging 

by the two volumes before us, he has few 
of the qualities emphatically required. He is 
aunty deficient in the artistic power and 
trained temper which must be possessed by him 
who wishes to record public events in a style 
that will at once interest and instruct. Snappish- 
ness of manner and propensity to snarl are ex- 
hibited in this work to an extent that would 
greatly mar its value even if it possessed the 
strong sense of Hallam, the brilliancy of Macau- 
lay, and the research of Grote. Mr. Roebuck 
gives no evidence in his pages of having studied 
the art of writing history:—his style shows 
that his mind has not been disciplined by fami- 
liarity with the classieal performances in histo- 
rical literature. In the portraiture of public 
characters he has little of graphic felicity,— 
in narrating events he has neither fullness of 
research nor compression of statement. He 
rarely, if ever, rises to the historical tone. The 
habits of a public speaker adhere to him in his 
study; and i gives his pen the licence which, 
if allowable in public speaking, becomes weari- 
some and offensive in print. Our modern 
school of English history boasts not a few 
writers who have linked their names honourably 
with their land’s language. If Mr. Roebuck 
cannot produce better performances than such 
volumes as these, affecting to treat of a momen- 
tous social change like the Reform Bill, he must 
abandon all hope of classification with Hallam, 

Thirlwall, Grote, Macaulay, Napier, and Tytler. 

But acceptin® even such powers as Mr. Roe- 

buck possesses,—it seems to us that his ground 

has been anticipated. Miss Martineau’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Peace’ makes competition on the 
part of Mr. Roebuck hopeless. There are 
fullness of research and a depth of social know- 
ledge exhibited by Miss Martineau which we 
seek in vain in Mr. Roebuck’s two-volume 
pamphlet. Even in that part of the subject on 
which we might expect special knowledge 
from our author, he exhibits incompetency 
to appreciate the talents of others, Take an 
instance from many.that we could cite. Of the 
important debate thatensued on the introduction 
of the Reform Bill in 1831, Mr. Roebuck says: 
—‘*This protracted debate was hardly better 
than a long, angry, wrangling quarrel, redound- 
ing little to the credit of the unreformed House 
of © , with respect either to its manners 
or ability.”—Sir James Mackintosh was a better 
judge of eloquence than Mr. Roebuck,—and, 





reformed House of Commons if it will have 
many such speeches. as I heard to-night at 


opposite sides.from Robert. Grant and North.’ 
—Able, however, as those two hes. were, 
they fell short of the level attained by Sir Robert 


Peel, Viscount Palmerston, Mr. Stanley (Lord 
Derby), Sir Thomas: (now Lord) Denman, Mr. 
Macaulay, and Mr; O’Connell. It is en tosay 
—as any one referring to that debate will see— 
that all the speakers named delivered themselves 
with an ability that must have commanded at- 
tention in any age of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Roebuck, either from limited knowledge of 
his subject-matter or from want of critical per- 
ception, takes nonotice of many masterly displays. 
of talent during the Reform Bill debates. Ex- 
cited by the occasion and thoroughly in earnest, 
Sir Thomas Denman displayed debating talents 
of an order that made his party regret his loss 
(by promotion) in after years, The profound 
disquisitions of Lord Jeffrey and Sir James 
Mackintosh on the Philosophy of Parliamentary 
Reform are unnoticed by this writer, — and 
more profound views were not put before the 
public during all these debates. To a literary 
artist capable of dealing with the subject, the 
antagonism carried on during the Reform 
debates between Mr. Wilson Croker and Mr. 
Macaulay would have given matter for interest- 
ing description. Mr: Roebuck alludes to their 
gladiatorial encounters without fairly describin 
them, or doing justice to their talents as politi 
controversialists.— Failing in his treatment of 
the political part of his subject, he succeeds still 
less with the social questions of the age. He 
does not describe the active interference of the 
swarming populations. of the northern hives of 
industry,—nor depict the growth of the com- 
mercial power of England, as Lord Jeffrey did 
in his argument on the Reform Bill. As Cob- 
bett would say, he discusses his subject in a 
“‘ sharp and shallow” style. He is neither pro- 
found in, his views nor expansive in his know- 
ledge ;—and he has ona great theme produced 
a work that can be described only in the terms 
which its author applies to the discussions. on 
the Reform Bill: —it is “long, angry, and 
wrangling.” 

Taking the poverty of their matter in con- 
nexion with the period of their publication, we 
fear these volumes must be looked’on as mere 
pamphleteering, perpetrated for the purpose of 
damaging the Whigs and glorifymg Lord 
Brougham. There is at least one statesman in 
this work whose character is not aspersed— 
“ the confiding friend.’ who supplied the author 
with what we will call his quasi revelations. The 
preface contains the following curious passage 
in reference to the aid which the author obtained 
in composing his work.— 

“ Among those friends it is well known that Lord 
Brougham has been the most confiding; and I am 
anxious to relieve him from the responsibility of 
agrecing with me in my estimation of the public men 
with whom he was associated, more especially of 
King William IV., of whom I have spoken in a way 
wholly opposed to every opinion that I have ever 
heard my noble friend express, when discussing the 
character and conduct of his royal master. Lord 
Brougham is accustomed to describe William I'V. 
as frank, just, and straightforward. I believe him to 
have been very weak and very false; a finished dis- 
sembler, and always bitterly hostile to the Whig 
Ministry and their great measure of reform. He 
pretended to have unbounded confid in them, 
and great respect for their opinion, even while he 
was plotting their overthrow, and adopting every 
means in his power to hamper them in their conduct, 
and to depreciate them in the estimation of the world, 
All the documents I have seen which relate more 
immediately to the king,—and they have been, for 
the most part, letters written by bis command, and 








writing at that time, we find him ‘thus noting 





: #¢ children, in hopes.I would not send off their 
me eter without them.” Their hope was vain. 
to the Near Annapolis, a hundred heads of families fled to 
en the woods, and a party was detached on the hunt to 
Pen bring them in. ‘ Our soldiers hate them,’ wrote an 

land all officer on this occasion, ‘and if they can but find a 
g arms, pretext to kill them, they will’ Did a prisoner seek 
band ta to escape? He was shot down by the sentinel. Yet 
British some fled to Quebec; more than 3,000 had with- 
pitulate dram to Miramichi, and the region south of the 
excuse ig e; some found rest on the banks of the 
ting this $i John’s and its branches; some found a. iair in 
ound. te their native forests; some were charitably sheltered 
bedienee from the English in the wigwams of the savages. But 
‘e in the 7,000 of these banished people were driven on board 
deputies ships, and scattered among the English colonies, 
ty of the ftom New Hampshire to Georgia alone; 1,020 to 
” merely South Carolina alone. They were cast ashore with- 
the body out resources; hating the poor-house as a shelter 
py men for their offspring, and abhorring the thought of 
; i elling themselves. as labourers, Households, too, 
: wete separated; the colonial newspapers contained 
advertisements of members of families seeking their 

Me have companions, of sons anxious to reach and relieve 
ve their parents, of mothers mourning for their chil- 

» scheme dren. The wanderers sighed for their native country ; 
leaving but, te prevent their return, their villages, from 
» Bay of J Annapolis to the isthmus, were laid waste. Their 
itish. Ht i oldhomes were but ruins. In the district of Minas, 
portation for instance, 250 of their houses, and more than as 
wany barns, were consumed. The live stock which 

‘cable belonged to them,. consisting of great numbers of 
—_ ‘ horned’ cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses, were seized 
mere Py ( Sipollsand disposed of by the English officials. A 
” YB \eawifil and fertile tract of country was reduced to a 
yung mee; BF wltude, There was none left round the ashes of 
age, wer the cottages of the Acadians but the faithful watch- 
dog; vainly seeking the-hands that fed him. Thickets 

48 of farest-trees choked their orchards; the ocean 

um ple, hei mle over their neglected dikes, and desolated 
_ closed, ttnedows” 
der, placed D som the woes-of this ill-treated people 
on ca ‘sa 
" Mi jesty’s “Relentless: misfortune: pursued the-exiles where- 
s of this his 9% ‘wrthey fied. Thosesent to Georgia, drawn. bya love 
cattle of all jf firthe spot where they were born as:strong as that of 
ited to the f thecaptive Jews, who.wept by the side of the rivers 
moved from {§ “ Babylon for their own temple and land, escaped 
jesty's good J sean boats, and went coasting from harbour to 
ry off your tarbour; but when they had reached New sy 
ag you Cal, jst as they would have set sail for their native fields, 
o in. And were stopped by orders from Nova Scotia. 
ners. ‘Theit The who dwelt on the St. John’s were torn once 
ir sons, 52] fi Be from their new homes. When Canada sur- 
the "adered; hatred with its worst venom pursued the 
‘Jdren all in- [jj |8t0whoremained south of the Ristigouche. Once 
len; they me those who. dwelt in Pennsylvania presented a 
never mile petition to the Earl of Loudoun, then the 
unfed in Commander-in-Chief’ in America ; and the 
seir - peer, offended that. the prayer was made 
sod for 2 French, seized their five principal men, who in 
pelled to-beg J *ir own land had been. persons of dignity and sub- 
as the day for [9 %e, and shipped them to England, with the 
‘They were Hi "Mest that they might be kept from ever again 
men, 16k B troublesome by being consigned to service 
on board the sailors on beard ships of war.” 
and cottage 9] And'so it was throughout :—‘‘ We have been 
eclined, ti : Said they in one of their petitions, “ to 
earned their "religion, and true to ourselves; yet nature 
ots’ ars to consider us, only as the objects of 
—_ weapon ic Vengeance,” —‘* know not,” writes Mr. 
ae , “if the annals of the human race 








in his diary :—‘‘ Fortunate will it be for the | 


at his dictation,—have led me to this conelusion, As 
a looker-on, scanning carefully every word, and com- 
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paring letters written at different periods, and under 
very different states of mind, I could not resist the 
evidence which forced this opinion upon me, though 
I can well understand why Lord Brougham finds it 
impossible to share it with me. The kindness and 
generosity of his own nature make him give easy 
credence to kind professions in others. The off-hand, 
hearty manner of the king, therefore, imposed upon 
his chancellor, The very weakness of the king, too, 
gave him strength. His capacity was notoriously 
contemptible; and Lord Brougham could not, for a 
moment, believe himself the dupe of parts so infe- 
rior ; and yet, in truth, was he deceived. The trained 
artifice of a mean spirit misled and cajoled the con- 
fiding generosity of a great and powerful mind; and, 
to this hour, Lord Brougham asserts that the king 
was a sincere reformer, and earnest, throughout the 
struggle which followed the introduction of the 
Reform Bill, in his expressed desire to have that 
measure passed in all its integrity. My opinion as 
to this matter is fully stated in the history which I 
have given of all the transactions connected with it ; 
and I am now only anxious to declare that in that 
opinion Lord Brougham does not coincide, and for 
it cannot be held responsible.” 


Our readers will observe the sort of feeling 


towards King William the Fourth which the 
author attributes to Lord Brougham. It is 
eurious, then, that the secret revelations of Lord 
Brougham to Mr. Roebuck, given for the pur- 

ose of being published to the world, should 
an been of a kind calculated to damage the 
character of one whom his Lordship professed 
to regard as an earnest reformer. In the various 
public offices of this country, the clerks in the 
secretarial departments are sworn before magis- 
trates not to disclose the nature of any official 
document which may come under their notice 
while in the service of the Crown, unless ordered 
by the proper authorities. What rule may be 
applicable to the revelations of an ex-Cabinet 
Minister and Privy Councillor we do not know. 
Speaking without reference to these volumes in 
particular, we can only say on the subject of 
official “‘ revelations,” that, keeping ourselves 
studiously apart from the discussion of polemical 
subjects, we are interested in “revelations” 
only in so far as they contain the whole truth,— 
not a mere fraction of it, stated in a garbled 
way, for the aspersion of the dead or the vilifica- 
tion of the living. 

Lord Brougham is a deeply interested party 
in the history of the Reform Bill ; and we must 
say, Mr. Roebuck proves very distinctly that 
his Lordship’s accuracy of memory is not alto- 
gether to be relied on. Mr. Roebuck tells us, 
for instance, that he often heard Lord Brougham 
tell a certain story relating to Sir Robert Peel, 
in which it appears that Sir Robert Peel was not 
concerned. But our readers will perhaps be 
amused with the story.— 


“T have often heard Lord Brougham relate a cir- 
cumstance connected with this celebrated motion 
[for leave to bring in a Reform Bill], which vividly 
illustrates the ignorance of the administration, even 
at the eleventh hour, as to the real feelings of the 
people. ‘The members of the cabinet who were not 
in the House of Commons dined that day with the 
Lord Chancellor, whose secretary, Mr., now Sir Denis, 
Le Marchant, sat under the gallery of the Commons, 
and sent half-hour bulletins to the noble lord, de- 
scribing the progress of the debate. They ran thus 
—‘ Lord John has been up ten minutes ; House very 
full; great interest and anxiety shown.’ Another 
came describing the extraordinary sensation produced 
hy the plan on both sides of the House. At last 
came one saying: ‘Lord John is near the end of his 
speech__my next will tell you who follows him.’ 
Now, said the noble host and narrator of the story, 
* we had often talked over and guessed at the pro- 
bable course of the opposition, and I always said, 
were I in Peel's place, I would not condescend to 
argue the point, but would, so soon as John Russell 
sat down, get up and declare that I would not debate 


upon dividing upon it at once. If he does this, I 
used to say, we are dead beat ; but if he allows him- 
self to be drawn into a discussion, we shall succeed. 
When Le Marchant’s bulletin at length came which 
was to tell us the course adopted by the opposition, 
I held the note unopened in my hand, and laughing, 
said—Now this decides our fate; therefore, let us 
take a glass of wine all round, in order that we may, 
with proper nerve, read the fatal missive. Having 
done so, I opened the note, and seeing the first line, 
which was— Peel has been up twenty minutes,’ I 
flourished the note round my head, and shouted, 
Hurrah! hurrah! Victory! victory! ‘Peel has 
been speaking twenty minutes; and so we took 
another glass to congratulate ourselves upon our 
good fortune.’ Such is the anecdote, which proves, 
among other things, how uncertain as guides are 
such anecdotes for history. The events doubtless 
occurred much as Lord Brougham is accustomed 
to relate them; but Sir Robert Peel did not speak 
on that night's debate. Sir John Sebright seconded 
Lord John Russell's motion, and Sir Robert Inglis 
was the next succeeding speaker, in vehement, nay, 
fierce reply to Lord John.” 


After this revelation of Lord Brougham’s 
freaks of fancy, our readers will be better able 
to estimate the value of the following passage 
relative to the dissolution of Parliament in 1831, 
on the Tory opposition proving to be too strong 
for the Grey cabinet.— 

“On the morning of the 22nd, Lord Grey and the 
Lord Chancellor waited on the king, in order to re- 
quest that he would instantly, and on that day, dis- 
solve the House. The whole scene of this interview 
of the king and his ministers as related by those who 
could alone describe it, is a curious illustration of 
the way in which the great interests of mankind often 
seem to depend on petty incidents, and in which 
ludicrous puerilities often mix themselves up with 
events most important to the welfare of whole nations. 
The necessity of a dissolution had long been fore- 
seen, and decided on by the ministers; but the king 
had not yet been persuaded to consent to so bold a 
measure ; and now the two chiefs of the administra- 
tion were about to intrude themselves into the royal 
closet, not only to advise and ask for a dissolution, 
but to request the king on the sudden—on this very 
day, and within a few hours—to go down and put an 
end to his parliament in the midst of the session, and 
with all the ordinary business of the session yet un- 
finished. The bolder mind of the Chancellor took 
the lead, and Lord Grey anxiously solicited him to 
manage the king on the occasion. So soon as they 
were admitted, the Chancellor, with some care and 
circumlocution, propounded to the king the object 
of the interview they had sought. The startled 
monarch no sooner understood the drift of the Chan- 
cellor’s somewhat periphrastic statement than he 
exclaimed in wonder and anger against the very idea 
of such a proceeding. ‘ How is it possible,’ my lords, 
that I can after this fashion repay the kindness of 
parliament to the queen and myself. They have 
just granted me a most liberal civjJ list, and to the 
queen a splendid annuity in case she survives me.” 
The Chancellor confessed that they had, as regarded 
his Majesty, been a liberal and wise parliament, but 
said that nevertheless their further existence was in- 
compatible with the peace and safety of the kingdom. 
Both he and Lord Grey then strenuously insisted 
upon the absolute necessity of their request, and 
gave his Majesty to understand, that this advice was 
by his ministers unanimously resolved on; and that 
they felt themselves unable to conduct the affairs of 
the country in the present condition of the parlia- 
ment. This last statement made the king feel that 
a general resignation would be the consequence of a 
further refusal: of this, in spite of his secret wishes, 
he was at the moment really afraid, and therefore 
he, by employing petty excuses, and suggesting small 
and temporary difficulties, soon began to show that 
he was about to yield. ‘ But, my lords, nothing is 
prepared—the great officers of state are not sum- 
moned,’ ‘ Pardon me, Sir,’ said the Chancellor, 
bowing with profound apparent humility, ‘we have 
taken the great liberty of giving them to understand 
that your Majesty commanded their attendance at 
the proper hour.’ ‘ But, my lords, the crown, and 


* Again I most humbly entreat your Majesty's pardon 
for my boldness,” said the Chancellor, they are al] 
prepared and ready—the proper officers being de. 
sired to attend in proper form and time.’ * But, 
lords,’ said the king, reiterating the form in whig 
he put his objection,—* you know the thing is w 
impossible: the guards, the troops, have had yo 
orders, and cannot be ready in time.’ This objection 
was in reality the most formidable one. The orden, 
to the troops on such occasions emanate alwg: 
directly from the king, and no person but the king 
can in truth command them for such service. 
and as the Prime Minister and daring Chancellor 
well knew the nature of royal susceptibility on guh 
matters, they were in no slight degree doubtful ang 
anxious as to the result. The Chancellor, therefore 
with some real hesitation, began again as before, 
‘Pardon me, Sir; we know how bold the step js 
that, presuming on your great goodness, and you 
anxious desire for the safety of your kingdom, ani 
happiness of your people, we have presumed to take 
—I have given orders, and the troops are ready’ 
The king started in serious anger, flamed red in the 
face, and burst forth with,—‘ What, my lords, hare 
you dared to act thus? Such a thing was never 
heard of. You, my Lord Chancellor, ought to knov, 
that such an act is treason, high treason, my lord.’ 
* Yes, Sir,’ said the Chancellor, ‘I do know it; and 
nothing but my thorough knowledge of your Majesty’ 
goodness, of your paternal anxiety for the good of 
your people, and my own solemn belief that the 
safety of the state depends upon this day’s proceed. 
ings, could have emboldened me to the performance 
of so unusual, and in ordinary circumstances, go im- 
proper a proceeding. In all humility I submit myself 
to your Majesty, and am ready in my own person to 
bear all the blame and receive all the punishment 
which your Majesty may deem needful ; but I again 
entreat your Majesty to listen to us and to follow our 
counsel, and as you value the security of your crom 
and the peaee of your realms, to yield to our mos 
earnest solicitations.’ After some further expostu. 
lations by both his ministers, the king cooled dom 
and consented. Having consented, he became anxiow 
that everything should be done in the proper manner, 
and gave minute directions respecting the ceremonial. 
The speech to be spoken by him at the prorogation 
was ready prepared and in the Chancellor's pocket. 
To this he agreed—desired that everybody might 
punctually attend, and dismissed his ministers fr 
the moment with something between a menace aal 
a joke, upon the audacity of their proceeding.” 

In the foregoing extract it is affected to be 
shown how Lord Brougham lorded it over the 
King of England. It is afterwards told hov 
triumphantly he ruled the Whig Cabinet,—how 
he bent down all opposition before him,—hov 
he carried everything a as he liked. Som 
of our readers may, like ourselves, have 
posed that the Reform Bill was carried by pubit 
opinion, dealing with the offers of the 
and the concessions of the Tory party. 
this ‘History’ is to obtain credit, it was Lord 
Brougham who did it all. In this work the 

ower which Lord Brougham wielded over the 
State is described as greater than that exer 
cised by Walpole, Chatham, or Pitt. If Lo 
Brougham’s power were so gigantic—over 
riding King, Cabinet and Parliament,—we c 
only express our regret that he did not givt 
us National Education,—and that the 
of England should still be groaning under @ 
unreformed Court of Chancery. We may & 
press also our surprise how succeeding cabinets 
contrived to get on without this omnipotent 
and irresistible personage. 

By this time our readers, like ourselves, wi 
probably have come to the conclusion 
volumes should have been entitled “ 
Brougham and the Whigs.” The Ex-Ch 
is in fact the hero of Mr. Roebuck’s tale,—m 
vast importance is attached to his sayings 
doings.—But we must reserve our further 
trations until next week. 


















80 revolutionary, so mad a proposal ; and would insist 


the robes, and other things needed are not prepared.’ 
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Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 3 vols. 
(Second Notice.) 
[x order to study the American woman of genius 
in her right attitude, and under the true colour 
which the vicissitudes of Southern adventure 
cast upon her characters and affections, the by- 
stander must be reminded that from her child- 
hood upwards Margaret Fuller had always 
fancied herself to be something distinguished 
for “tact and g oy Ope creature born to 
reign,—a Y ay that had not yet found its 
sphere. 
nals is only one among 
jgnificance.— 

“ A noble career is yet before me, if I can be un- 
impeded by cares. I have given almost all my young 
energies to personal relations; but, at present, I feel 
general stream of thought. 
Let my nearest friends also wish that I should now 
take share in more public life.” 

M t Fuller’s writings, as might be in- 
ferred from our remarks [ Athen. No. 999], when 
some of the choicest portions were collected and 
published, bore, in their incompleteness, many 
signs of the “impediment” lamented above,— 
many echoes of “ pantings on the thorns of life,” 


to use ~— eloquent metaphor. If the 
contented with her own produc- 


he following ser from her Jour- 
undreds having a like 


artist was so i 
tions, it seems, too, as if the woman’s heart had 
deen little better satisfied by a religious and 
energetic performance of her home duties. 
Long before Margaret Fuller undertook her 
European voyage, to feast on the society, lite- 
rary sympathy, and Art for which she pined, a 
cry like the following was registered among her 
breathings :— 

“With the intellect I always have, always shall, 
overcome; but that is not the half of the work. The 
life, the life! O, my God! shall the life never be 
sweet?” 

It is no wonder that Margaret Fuller found 

lish domestic intercourse too restrained, 
and French esprit too insincere, to content 
cravings so warm, so vague and so vast as hers. 
There is an age of holy, a mood of mind, a 
op of cultivation—we have again and again 
‘had occasion to observe—to which Italy offers 
precisely that mixture of climate and of com- 
pany, of rest and of excitement, of dolce far 
niente and of noble recollections and fervent ad- 
miration, which are to be found nowhere else. 
Later, perchance, the pilgrim may come to feel 
its beauty and emotion insufficient to satisfy a 
mind longing for truth, manhood, and self- 
sacrifice;—but this sense of insufficiency (if so it 
be) will be credited on no hearsay evidence. 

For awhile Margaret Fuller travelled in com- 
pany with an American family, and found her- 
self at home and at ease in Italy. Of this more 

one passage from her Journals give ample 


“ Milan, Aug. 10, 1847.—Since writing you from 
ce,” says she, addressing Mr. Emerson, * I 

dave passed the mountains; two full, rich days at 
Bologna; one at Ravenna; more than a fortnight at 
Venice, intoxicated with the place, and with Vene- 
tian art, only to be really felt and known in its 
birth-place. “I have some hours at Vicenza, 
seeing mainly the Palladian structures; a day at 
Verona,—a week had been better; seen Mantua, 
with great delight; several days in Lago di Garda, 
—truly happy days there; then, to Brescia, where I 
saw the Titians, the exquisite Raphael, the Scavi, 
and the Brescian Hills. I could charm you by pic- 


tures, had I time. To-day, for the first time, I have 
| sen Manzoni, Manzoni has spiritual efficacy in his 

+ his eyes glow still with delicate tenderness, as 
vhen he first saw Lucia, or felt them fill at the image 


of Father Christoforo. His manners are very engag- 


ing, frank, expansive; every word betokens the habi- 
tual elevation of his thoughts; and (what you care 

© much) he says distinct good things; but you 
must not expect me to note them down. He lives 
m the house of his fathers, in the simplest manner. 


He has taken the liberty to marry a new wife for his 
own pleasure and companionship, and the people 
around him do not like it, because she does not, to 
their fancy, make a good pendant to him. But I 
liked her very well, and saw why he married her. 
They asked me to return often, if I pleased, and I 
mean to go once or twice, for Manzoni seems to like 
to talk with me.” 

At Rome began the romance of Margaret 
Fuller’s life :—which we must unthread and 
arrange as concisely as we can from the un- 
methodical records and rhapsodies before us.— 

“She went to hear vespers, the evening of ‘ Holy 
Thursday,’ soon after her first coming to Rome, in 
the spring of 1847, at St. Peter's. She proposed to 
her companions that seme place in the church should 
be designated, where, after the services, they should 
meet,—she being inclined, as was her custom always 
in St. Peter's, to wander alone among the different 
chapels. When, at length, she saw that the crowd 
was dispersing, she returned to the place assigned, 
but could not find her party. In some perplexity, 
she walked about, with her glass carefully examining 
each group. Presently, a young man of gentlemanly 
address came up to her, and begged, if she were 
seeking any one, that he might be permitted to assist 
her; and together they continued the search through 
all parts of the church. At last, it became evident, 
beyond a doubt, that her party could no longer be 
there, and, as it was then quite late, the crowd all 
gone, they went out into the piazza to find a car- 
riage, in which she might go home. In the piazza, 
in front of St. Peter’s, generally may be found many 
carriages; but, owing to the delay they had made, 
there were then none, and Margaret was compelled 
to walk, with her stranger friend, the long distance 
between the Vatican and the Corso. At this time, 
she had little command of the language for conver- 
sational purposes, and their words were few, though 
enough to create in each a desire for further know- 
ledge and acquaintance. At her door, they parted, 
and Margaret, finding her friends already at home, 
related the adventure. This chance meeting at 
vesper service in St. Peter’s prepared the way for 
many interviews; and it was before Margaret's depar- 
ture for Venice, Milan, and Como, that Ossoli first 
offered her his hand, and was refused.” 

“ Our meeting,” writes Margaret, in another 

‘page— 
“was singular,—fateful, I may say. Very soon he 
offered me his hand through life, but I never dreamed 
I should take it. I loved him, and felt very unhappy 
to leave him; but the connexion seemed so every 
way unfit, I did not hesitatea moment. He, how- 
ever, thought I should return to him, as I did.” 

The spell of Italy was too strong upon the 
wanderer. When her American friends began 
to turn homewards, she thought of Rome; and 
breaking away from their company, returned 
alone to the Eternal City, there to pass the 
winter (so she wrote home) “ quite by herself.” 
When in London, she had made acquaintance 
with Signor Mazzini,—adopted his hopes and 
aspirations regarding Italian politics,—and, it 
appears, accepted confidences and commissions 
from him. At an early stage of her acquaint- 
ance with the Marquis Ossoli, she discovered 
in him signs of the true liberal faith,—which 
wanted only encouraging and confirming. His 
family are noble ;—some of its members at that 
time held occupations of trust and honour in the 
Papal Government and household. Thus, not 
merely the vows of love, but also the sym- 
pathies of patriotism betwixt the Italian gentle- 
man and the American lady, must needs be 
nourished and exchanged in secret. Such a 
position, however, seems to have satisfied every 
aspiration and —— every faculty of our 
passionate pilgrim. Yet, it ip set upon 
other heart-histories besides Margaret Fuller’s 
if it be told that, except his sweetness of nature 
and singleness of purpose, the husband of her 
choice seems to have had few qualities calculated 
to recommend him to one so experienced, so 
exacting, and so variously gifted as she was. 





The Marquis Ossoli is thus described by his 





wife, when, after long concealment, she wrote 
to her mother the tidings of her marriage.— 

“ He is not in any respect such a person as people 
in general would expect to find with me. He had 
no instructor except an old priest, who entirely 
neglected his education ; and of all that is contained 
in books he is absolutely ignorant, and he has no 
enthusiasm of character. On the other hand, he has 
excellent practical sense; has been a judicious ob- 
server of all that passed before his eyes ; has a nice 
sense of duty, which, in its unfailing, minute activity, 
may put most enthusiasts to shame; a very sweet 
temper, and great native refinement. His love for 
me has been unswerving and most tender. I have 
never suffered a pain that he could relieve. His 
devotion, when I am ill, is to be compared only with 
yours. His delicacy in trifles, his sweet domestic 
graces, remind me of E In him I have found 
a home, and one that interferes with no tie. Amid 
many ills and cares, we have had much joy together, 
in the sympathy with natural beauty,—with our 
child,—with all that ‘is innocent and sweet. I do not 
know whether he will always love me so well, for I 
am the elder, and the difference will become, in a 
few years, more perceptible than now. But life is so 
uncertain, and it is so necessary to take good things 
with their limitations, that I have not thought it worth 
while to calculate too curiously.” 


With homely and unintellectual graces like 
the above (supposing them to exist in all the 
fullness wherewith they were credited by affec- 
tion) had the exigent, enthusiastic, over-cul- 
tivated woman learned to content herself! For 
their sake, she was willing to embrace uncertain 
fortunes, perplexity, —ill report, possibly, — 
without any chance of gaining future distinction 
or competence through her husband’s character 
or — much more real than the mirage. 
Under the following circumstances was the 
knot tied.— 

“ They were married [writes a friend to whom the 
secret was confided] in December [1847], soon 
after—as I think, though I am not positive—the 
death of the old Marquis Ossoli. The estate he had 
left was undivided, and the two brothers, attached to 
the Papal household, were to be the executors. This 
patrimony was not large, but, when fairly divided, 
would bring to each a little property—an income 
sufficient, with economy, for life in Rome. Every 
one knows, that law is subject to ecclesiastical influ- 
ence in Rome, and that marriage with a Protestant 
would be destructive to all prospects of favourable 
administration. And besides being of another reli- 
gious faith, there was, in this case, the additional 
crime of having married a liberal,_one who had 
publicly interested herself in radical views. Taking 
the two facts together, there was good reason to sup- 
pose, that, if the marriage were known, Ossoli must 
be a beggar, and a banished man, under the then 
existing government; while, by waiting a little, there 
was a chance,—a fair one too,—of an honourable 
post under the new government, whose formation 
every one was anticipating. Leaving Rome, too, at 
that time, was deserting the field wherein they might 
hope to work much good, and where they felt that 
they were needed. Ossoli’s brothers had long before 
begun to look jealously upon him. Knowing his 
acquaintance with Margaret, they feared the influence 
she might exert over his mind in favour of liberal 
sentiments, and had not hesitated to threaten him 
with the Papal displeasure. * * Ossoli had the 
feeling, that, while his own sister and family could 
not be informed of his marriage, no others should 
know of it; and from day to day they hoped on for 
the favourable change which should enable them to 
declare it. Their child was born; and, for his sake, 
in order to defend him, as Margaret said, from the 
stings of poverty, they were patient waiters for the 
restored law of the land. Margaret felt that she 
would, at any cost to herself, gladly secure for her 
child a condition above want; and, although it was 
a severe trial, she resolved to wait, and hope, and 
keep her secret.” 

Accordingly, secret for a long time from both 
families was the marriage kept :—such a course 
inevitably involving difficulties of separation 
which the events of the time did not mak» 
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easier. What can be much more beautiful than 
the following revelation, which continues the 
narrative ?— 

“My baby saw mountains when he first looked 
forward into the world. Rieti,—not only an old 
classic town of Italy, but one founded by what are 
now called Aborigines,—is a hive of very ancient 
dwellings with red-brown roofs, a citadel, and several 
towers. It is in a plain, twelve miles in diameter 
one way, not much less the other, and entirely en- 
circled with mountains of the noblest form. Casinos 
and hermitages gleam here and there on their lower 
slopes. This plain is almost the richest in Italy, and 
full of vineyards. Rieti is near the foot of the hills 
on the one side, and the rapid Velino makes almost 
the circuit of its walls on its way to Terni. I had 
my apartment shut out from the family, on the bank 
of this river, and saw the mountains, as I lay on my 
restless couch. There was a piazza, too, or as they 
call it here, a loggia, which hung over the river, 
where I walked most of the night, for I could not 
sleep at all in those months, In the wild autumn 
storms, the stream became a roaring torrent, con- 
stantly lit up by lightning flashes, and the sound of 
its rush was very sublime. I see it yet, as it swept 
away on its dark green current the heaps of burning 
straw which the children let down from the bridge. 
Opposite my window was a vineyard, whose white 
and purple clusters were my food for three months. 
It was pretty to watch the vintage,—the asses and 
wagons loaded with this wealth of amber and rubies, 
—the naked boys, singing in the trees on which the 
vines are trained, as they cut the grapes,—the nut- 
brown maids and matrons, in their red corsets and 
white head-clothes, receiving them below, while the 
babies and |ittle children were frolicking in the grass.” 


Late in the autumn of 1848, the cloud of 
political storm which had been long gathering 
stooped low over Rome. The following is from 
a letter of the 16th of November.— 


“The house looks out on the Piazza Barberini, 
and I see both that palace and the Pope's. The 
scene to-day has been one of terrible interest. The 
poor, weak Pope has fallen more and more under 
the dominion of the cardinals, till at last all truth 
was hidden from his eyes. He had suffered the 
minister, Rossi, to go on, tightening the reins, and, 
because the ple preserved a sullen silence, he 
thought they would bear it. Yesterday, the Chamb 
of Deputies, illegally prorogued, was opened anew. 
Rossi, after two or three most unpopular measures, 
had the imprudence to call the troops of the line to 
defend him, instead of the National Guard. On the 
14th, the Pope had invested him with the privileges 
of a Roman citizen: (he had renounced his country 
when an exile, and returned to it as ambassador of 
Louis Philippe.) This position he enjoyed but one 
day. Yesterday, as he descended from his carriage, 
to enter the Chamber, the crowd howled and hissed; 
then pushed him, and, as he turned his head in ‘con- 
sequence, ‘a sure hand stabbed him in the back. He 
said no word, but died almost instantly in the arms 
of a cardinal. The act was undoubtedly the result 
of the combination of many, from the dexterity with 
which it was accomplished, and the silence which 
ensued. Those who had not abetted beforehand 
seemed entirely to approve when done. The troops 
of the line, on whom he had relied, remamed at their 
posts, and looked coolly on. In the evening, they 
walked the streets with the people, singing, ‘ Happy 
the hand which rids the world of a tyrant!’ Had 
Rossi lived to enter the Chamber, he would have 
seen the most terrible and imposing mark of denun- 
ciation known in the history of nations,—the whole 
house, without a single exception, seated on the 
benches of opposition. The news of his death was 
received by the deputics with the same cold silence 
as by the people. For me, I never thought to have 
heard of a violent death with satisfaction, but this 
act affected me as one of terrible justice. To-day, 
all the troops and the people united and went to the 
Quirinal to demand a change of measures. They 
found the Swiss Guard drawn out, and the Pope 
dared not show himself. They attempted to force 
the door of his palace, to enter his presence, and the 
guard fired. I saw a man borne by wounded. The 
drum beat to call out the National Guard. The car- 





riage of Prince Barberini has returned with its fright- | 


ened inmates and liveried retinue, and they have 
suddenly barred up the court-yard gate. Antonia, 
seeing it, observes, ‘Thank Heaven, we are poor, 
we have nothing to fear!’ ”’ 


The events which followed this terrible deed 
—all the more terrible from the steny com- 
placency with which it was accredited by 
by-standers —are sketched in Margaret Fuller’s 
journals and letters. On the 9th of March, 
1849, we find her writing,— . 


“ Mazzini entered by night, on foot, to avoid de- 
monstrations, no doubt, and enjoy the quiet of his 
own thoughts at so great a moment. The people 
went under his windows the next night and called 
him out to speak ; but I did not know about it. Last 
night, I heard a ring; then somebody speak my 
name ; the voice struck upon meat once. He looks 
more divine than ever, after all his new, strange suffer- 
ings. He asked after all of you. He stayed two 
hours ; and we talked, though rapidly, of everything. 
He hopes to come often, but the crisis is tremendous, 
and all will come on him ; since, if any one can save 
Italy from her foes, inward and outward, it will be 
he. But he is very doubtful whether this be possible; 
the foes are too many, too strong, too subtle.” 


During the siege of Rome by the French, 
Margaret Fuller was occupied as a hospital 
nurse: —torn to pieces by conflicting feelings 
and duties—anxiety for her husband—separation 
from their baby—passionate enthusiasm for the 
poor wounded men whom she tended.— 


“TI cannot tell you what I endured in leaving 
Rome ; abandoning the wounded soldiers; knowing 
that there is no provision made for them, when they 
rise from the beds where they have been thrown by 
a noble courage, where they have suffered with a noble 
patience. Some of the poorer men, who rise bereft 
even of the right arm,—one having lost both the 
right arm and the right leg,—I could have provided 
for with a small sum. Could I have sold my hair, 
or bloed from my arm, I would have done it. Had 
any of the rich Americans remained in Rome, they 
would have given it to me; they helped nobly at 
first, in the service of the hospitals, when there was 
far less need ; but they had all gone. * * You say 
you are glad I have had this great opportunity for 
carrying out my principles. Would it were so! I 
found myself inferior in courage and fortitude to the 
occasion. I knew not how to bear the havoc and 
anguish incident to the struggle for these principles.” 

By these links we are led on to our last notice 
of this most painful of modern struggles.— 

“T did not see Mazzini, the last two weeks of the 
republic. When the French entered, he walked 
about the streets to see how the people bore them- 
selves, and then went to the house of a friend. In 
the upper chamber of a poor house, with his life-long 
friends—the Modenas—I found him. Modena, who 
abandoned not only what other men held dear,— 
home, fortune, peace,—but also endured, without the 
power of using the prime of his great artiat-talent,.a 
ten-years’ exile in a foreign land : his wife every 
way worthy of him—such a woman as I am not. 
Mazzini had suffered millions more than I could ; he 
had borne his fearful responsibility ; he had let his 
dearest friends perish; he had passed all these nights 
without sleep; in two short months he had grown 
old ; all the vital juices seemed exhausted ; his eyes 
were all blood-shot; his skin orange; flesh he had 
none ; his hair was mixed with white; his hand was 
painful to the touch; but he‘had never flinched, never 
quailed ; had protested in the last hour against sur- 
render ; sweet and calm, but full of a more fiery pur- 
pose than ever: in him I revered the hero, and 
owned myself not of that mould. You say truly, I 
shall come home humbler. God grant it may be 
entirely humble! In future, while more than ever 
deeply penetrated with principles, and the need of 
the martyr spirit to sustain them, I will ever own 
that there are few worthy, and that I am one of the 
least.” 


Ere we have done with Rome, we must turn 
from politics to ‘private life, and cite one more 
instance of Margaret Fuller’s large-heartedness, 





which, her position considered, is affecting in 


— ce 


“ At one time, in Rome, while she lived upon.th, 
simplest, slenderest fare, spending only some ten “4 
twelve cents a-day for her dinner, she lent, Ungo- 
licited, her last fifty dollars to an artist, who was then 
in need.” 

Every friend bears testimony to the extra. 
ordinary love and sympathy which Madame 
Ossoli inspired among the Italians, and to the 
influence which she more than once eXercised 
in those junctures of fierce and fiendish passion 
at which the power to arrest and to calm ig 4 
rare and so precious. After this, it is distress} 
to read of one so actively helpful and unselise 
being so cruelly outraged and betrayed. He, 
baby at Rieti was neglected by the nurses to 
whom he was confided. His position was made 
a pretext for mercenary extortion.— 

“ His nurse,” says she, “lovely and innocent a 
she appeared, had betrayed him, for lack of a fey 
scudi/ He was worn to a skeleton ; his sweet 
childish grace all gone! Everything I had endured 
seemed light to what I felt when I saw him to 
weak to smile, or lift his wasted little hand. Nox 
by incessant care, we have brought him back,—who 
knows if that be a deed of love ?—into this hand 
world once more. * * ‘TI shall never again? she 
writes, ‘be perfectly, be religiously generous, » 
terribly do I need for myself the love I have given 
to other sufferers.’ ” 

From this agony, however, Madame Ossoli 
was delivered by the child’s recovery.—On the 
entry of the French into Rome, and the re 
instalment of the Papal Government in mote 
than its olden decrepitude and timidity, all ho 
of prosperity in Italy for the two liberals were 
over. The Ossoli’s naturally turned ‘their 
thoughts towards Margaret’s country,—where 
her husband was sure to be cordially welcomed, 
and where she had now more than her former 
chance of assuring independence by the ex- 
ercise of her many and mature gifts. Accord- 
ingly, after a breathing-time of repose and 
a intercourse among congenial friends.at 

lorence, they set sail for America from Leghom 
in a merchant ship—the ill-fated Elizabeth; 
not, we are assured, without omens and 
— enough to disturb one ready from ¢ 

ood upwards to believe in auguries and dreams, 
and whom suffering and maternity had of late 
made desponding and afraid.— 

“* Beware of the sea,’ had been a singular pr- 
iphecy, given to Ossoli when a boy, by a fortune 
teller, and this was the first ship he had ever set his 
foot on. * * ‘I am absurdly fearful,’ she writes, ‘and 
various omens have combined to give me a dark 
feeling. I am become indeed a miserable cowatl, 
for the sake of Angelino. I fear heat and cold, fear 
the voyage, fear biting poverty. I hope I shall not 
be forced ‘to be as brave for him, as I have been for 
myself, and that if I succeed to rear him, he will be 
neither a weak nor a bad man. But I love him 
much! In case of mishap, I shall perish with my 
husband and my child, and we may. be transferred to 
some happier state.’ ” 

Everything went amiss 
voyage. 


on this home 
The captain sickened and died of 
confluent small-pox in its most malignant form. 
The disease then seized Angelino, the child, 
whose life was despaired of for awhile. He 


recovered, however; and at last the coast # 
America was reached. On the very eve 
Sw ae going on shore, a heavy gale arese. 
he Elizabeth struck on Fire-Island Beach— 
“ At the first jar, the passengers, knowing but to 
well its fatal ah med nee from their berths. Thea 
came the cry of ‘Cut away,’ followed by the crasi 
of falling timbers, and the thunder of the seas, ® 
they broke across the deck. In a moment more 
cabin skylight was dashed in pieces’by the 
and the spray, pouring down hke a cataract, pate 
the lights, while the cabin door was wrenched frou 
its fastenings, and the waves swept in and out. One 
scream, one only, was heard from Margaret's stat 





its munificence.— 
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cabin, clasped hands, with these few but touching 
words: * We must die." Let usdie calmly then.’— 
It was in the grey dusk, 
and amid the awful tumult, that the companions in 


‘J hope 80, Mrs. Hasty.’ 


misfortune met. The side of the cabin to the lee 


ward had already settled under water; and furniture, 
trunks, and fragments of the skylight were floating 
to and fro; while the inclined position of the floor 
made it difficult to stand; and every sea, as it broke 
over the bulwarks, splashed in through the open roof. 
The windward cabin-walls, however, still yielded 

jal shelter, and against it, seated side by side, half 
leaning backwards, with feet braced upon the long 
table, they awaited what next should come. At first, 
Nino, alarmed at the uproar, the darkness, and 
the rushing water, while shivering with the wet, 
cried passionately; but soon his mother, wrapping 
folding 
him to her bosom, sang him to sleep. Celeste too 
was in an agony of terror, till Ossoli, with soothing 
words and a long and fervent prayer, restored her to 


him in such garments as were at hand, and 


self-control and trust. Then calmly they rested. 


side by side, exchanging kindly partings and sending 
messages to friends, if any should survive to be their 
bearer.” 


We must pass over the harrowing details of 
the last night and subsequent morning; the 

ojects—the deliberations and the rescue of one 
or two of the little company. Enough to say, 
that no plan or proposition to save her would 
induce Margaret to be parted from her hus- 
band or her child. The rest will be quickly 


told.— 


“Tt was now past three o'clock, and as, with the 
rising tide, the gale swelled once more to its former 
violence, the remnants of the barque fast yielded to 
the resistless waves. The cabin went by the board, 
the after-parts broke up, and the stern settled out of 
sight. Soon, too, the forecastle was filled with water, 
and the helpless little band were driven to the deck, 
where they clustered round the foremast. Presently, 


even this frail support was loosened from the hull, 


and rose and fell with every billow. It was plain to 
all that the final moment drew swiftly nigh. Of the 
passengers, three 


four seamen who still stood by the 
were as efficient as any among the crew of the Eliza- 
beth. These were the steward, carpenter, and cook. 
The fourth was an old sailor, who, broken down by 
hardship and sickness, was going home to die. These 
men were once again persuading Margaret, Ossoli, 
and Celeste, totry the planks, which they held ready 
in the lee of the ship, and the steward, by whom 
Nino was so much beloved, had just taken the little 
fellow in his arms, with the pledge that he would 
save him or die, when a sea struck the forecastle, and 
the foremast fell, carrying with it the deck and all 
upon it. The steward and Angeline were washed 
upon the beach, both dead, though warm, some 
twenty minutes after. The cook and carpenter were 
thrown far upon the foremast, and saved themselves 
by swimming. Celeste and Ossoli caught for a mo- 
ment by the rigging, but the next wave swallowed 
them up. Margaret sank at once. When last seen 
she had been seated at the foot of the foremast, still 
dad in her white night-dress, with her hair fallen 
loose upon her shoulders, It was over,—that twelve 
hours’ communion, face to face with Death! It was 
vine ~ _ prayer was granted, ‘ that Ossoli, An- 
y % 0 and that the angui 

Sapte teief may go together, guish 

Thus sadly ended the pilgrimage of one whose 
life from her cradle to bon Snip 


ave was passed in 
fever, erie 4 and storm !—It would seem (to 
fall in with Madame Ossoli’s own fanciful tone 


concerning her fortunes,) as if it had been 
Waitten by Destiny, that the fame for which she 
had so pasionately thirsted should be denied 
her after death, as in life. With her, was lost 
mn the Elizabeth the manuscript of a history of 
recent Italian revolution on which she had 
bestowed much time and labour.—It may miti- 
te the regret of some, however, if it be added, 
we have been told by good authorities, 

it was Madame Ossoli’s intention to remodel 
Teconsider her work, in consequence of 
of her views regarding the past 





machinery and the future issue of the Italian 
movement. 





Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his 
Contemporaries. With Original Letters and 
Documents now first published. By George 
Thomas Earl of Albemarle. 2 vols. Bentley. 


We have received, somewhat unexpectedly, a 
complete copy of this work :—and we regret to 
find in the second volume such manifest traces 
of its having been hurried to or through the 

ress. As a consequence, the arrangement 
1s confused and perplexing. An account 
of Mr. Lee, and the letters addressed to 
him from 1774 to 1793, are thrust into the 
middle of the narrative of events of 1769,—let- 
ters of 1773 follow letters of 1778,—and other 
like interruptions occur. There may be a 
meaning in this—order in this apparent dis- 
,| order; but it is fair to assume that what is not 
intelligible to one reader will not be clear to 
others. 

We had occasion lately to notice the “ thorough 
clearing,” as the courtiers called it, made by 
Lord Bute and his successor of those, even the 
most humble, who had been appointed by the 
old Whig ministers under George the Second. 
“It is believed and given out,” says Lady 
Temple, 17th of December, 1762, in a letter to 
her husband, “‘ that even to a hundredth cousin 
of those who have not behaved well are to march 
out of the most trifling places.’’ The extent of 
this pitiful persecution is alluded to in a letter 
from the Duke of Newcastle to the Earl of 
Hardwicke.— 

“TI send your Lordship the most cruel and in- 
human list that was ever seen, not only in a free 
country, nor even in any civilized nation. This list, 
as I understand, was sent to the Custom House on 
Saturday last, and yet, cruel as it is, we are told it is 
only their first fire, and that we are to have a second ; 
and what favours that epinion is, that they seem 
hitherto to have gone through only the Port of 
London, and the poor unhappy county of Sussex. 
Their brutality and inhumanity may have satisfied, 
in some measure, their revenge. * * There is not one 
single man turned out against whom the slightest 
complaint can be made in the execution of their 
office. Most of them were excellent officers.” 

The Duke of Devonshire, in reference to this 
subject and to the services of the old Whig 
minister, observes :— 

“T am pleased with a bon-mot that I am told is in 
one of the public papers (for I never read them), 
—viz., that the Ministers have turned out everybody 
your Grace helped to bring in, except the King.” 

It was generally understood that this 
“ thorough clearing” policy, though approved of 
by Lord Bute, was suggested by Mr. Fox. If 
so, though we do not remember to have seen 
the fact before referred to, the ‘‘ chicken came 
home to roost.” Fox quarrelled with his old 
colleague, or comrogue, Calcraft,—who, as we 
have been told, “only determined to be a patriot 
when he could not be a peer.” But Calcraft 
ave a different version of the story. ‘It was,”’ 
e said, “‘ because he was called on to give an 
opinion where another’s credit was at stake,” 
and “I gave one which my heart knew was 
just, and for this he [Fox] quarrelled with me. 
here must be a line which no honest man 
can exceed.” When some one spoke of a thing 
as “infra dig.,”—* that,” said Hood, “ depends 
on where you put your dig;’’—but we cannot 
even imagine where a line could have been 
drawn that was impassable either to Calcraft or 
to Fox. The truth, we suspect, was, that Calcraft 
being by this time half as rich as Fox himself, 
both having for years “rioted” in “the plunder 
of the army” and many other “ plunderings,” 
and being refused a peerage, set up a con- 
science! This was an impertinence not to be 





his only place ;” and not content with this, the 
King directed Lord Tyrawley to take from him 
some contract. Calcraft’s answer was brief and 
bitter. 

“ Believe me, my dear Lord, I submit with cheer- 
fulness and duty to His Majesty’s pleasure, which 
cannot abate my respect; nor does the loss of the 
employment the least affect me. The contract Mr. 
Fox and his family had the profit of, so to me tis 
no loss.” 

Here then is the Paymaster of the Forces, one © 
of the most lucrative places under the Crown in 
those lucrative and profligate times, enjoying 
the benefit of a contract taken in the name 
of another, and most probably, as all the 
parties were connected with the army, a con- 
tract entered into with the said Paymaster as 
the representative of the Crown! This was 
the Mr. Fox specially retained to defend the 
Peace, and rewarded, according to agreement, 
with a peerage; the same Mr. Fox who was one 
of the three persons named as taking bribes for 
the pre-arrangements which brought about that 
Peace,—a report which we are told to believe is 
a “revolting absurdity.” It was after these 
‘‘clearings,”’ and Lord Bute’s withdrawal from 
personal risks and consequences, that the high 
prerogative proceedings began with the issue of 
general warrants. 

We lately gave it as our opinion that the 
editor of ‘The Grenville Papers’ was in error 
when he stated that the negotiations with Mr. 
Pitt were opened by Calcraft’s letter of the 10th 
of August. We here find something like proof 
that a treaty was begun so early as the 30th of 
June.— 

“Mr. Pitt mentioned the proposals made to him 
by Lord Bute much in the same way that he had 
done to the Attorney General.” 

This, we have little doubt, was one of those side 
whisperings which at that time passed for refined 
policy, and were employed to carry distrust 
among and weaken the opposition. Events, 
however—the King’s personal hatred of Mr. 
Grenville, and the death of Lord Egremont— 
brought matters to issue. Neither Mr. Gren- 
ville nor any of the ministers appeared to have 
heard of this negotiation,—we find no trace of 
it in either the letters or journals. It appears 
to have been in July that the King first inti- 
mated to them his intention of “ strengthening 
his government,” and on the 19th of August 
that of “changing his government.” 

In these volumes we have the fullest account 
yet given, or ever likely to be given, of the 
negotiations with Mr. Pitt, Lord Temple, Lord 
Rockingham, and others, in Apriland May, 1765, 
which ended in nothing but increased dislike and 
ill will between the King and his ministers, and 
serious remonstrances, if not personal affronts, 
to the King— Mr. Grenville or the Duke of 
Bedford, as asserted and denied, charging him— 
and very justly in our opinion—with the direct 
violation of his pledged word. The account of 
the negotiations here first published is from a 
manuscript statement drawn up by the Duke of 
Cumberland himself.— 

“ Monday, May the 6th, very late in the evening, 
my Lord Northumberland sent in to desire to speak 
to me, acquainting me that he came to me by his 
Majesty's orders, that I should endeavour to see 
whether Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, with the other 
great Whig families, could not be brought to form 

him a strong and a lasting Administration, which 

might empower him to form systems at home and 

abroad, such as the dangers of the times might re- 

quire; desiring withal that this negociation might be 

carried on with the utmost secrecy and celerity, as 

its magnitude would allow of. * * On Tuesday, the 

7th of May, I spoke to the Duke of Newcastle and 

the Marquis of Rockingham, acquainting them with 

the orders I was charged with from his Majesty, and 

that the King had been pleased to chalk out for all 





forgiven,—and he was, as he said, “‘ turned out of 


our joint considerations the following outlines of Ad- 
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ministration, viz. Mr. Pitt to be Secretary of State 
with Mr. Charles Townshend, Secretary of State 
also; Lord Northumberland, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury; the Duke of Newcastle and Earl Temple, one 
or the other President, the other Privy Seal; and 
Lord Egremont First Lord of the Admiralty ; and that 
the other noblemen, and others who were to come in, 
should be, as much as possible, considered in the 
new arrangement to be formed. I should do in- 
justice to both these Lords, if I did not remark their 
zeal for the execution of his Majesty’s great and just 
views ; only the Marquis objected to any employ- 
ment for himself, believing he might be of more use 
as an independent man, than personally engaged in 
the service; and we agreed that whilst those two 
Lords were sounding our friends in town, the Earl of 
Albemarle should repair to Hayes, to communicate, 
in my name, to Mr. Pitt (who was unable to come 
to town); that as his health did not allow of my 
seeing him, and secrecy prevented my going to 
Hayes, I charged him (the Earl of Albemarle) to 
acquaint Mr. Pitt with his Majesty’s most gracious 
thoughts with regard to him and the public; to assure 
him that the King had pitched upon him as the man 
whose abilities made him the most desirable to be 
employed at these times; that his Majesty had 
chalked out the above-mentioned arrangement, 
thinking Mr. Charles Townshend might be the pro- 

person to execute, whenever Mr. Pitt's health 
should incapacitate him from either Court or Parlia- 
ment attendance; that he (Mr. Pitt) was sensible 
that the eyes of the whole nation were now all look- 
ing up towards him, and that should he not come to 
the relief of his King and country, at this time both 
in danger, I greatly feared that he would no longer 
preserve that weight in this country which he so 
justly bore. Lord Albemarle acquainted him also, 
that the King’s Ministers had taken such possession 
of the Closet, that they scarcely acted with decency 
to their master. In return to this, and much more 
that passed, in a conversation of four hours, it con- 
cluded on Mr. Pitt’s part, without a negative: but 
insisting, first, on the restoration of all the officers of 
the army, as well as many others, as had been dis- 
placed for their opposition ;— secondly, on ample 
justice and favour being shown to Chief Justice 
Pratt ;—thirdly, on a necessity of making men’s 
minds easy about the warrants, as well as the 
amending the unpopular clauses in the Cyder Bill; 
—fourthly, a necessity of restoring the relaxations 
got into both the navy and the army, and pre- 
ferring the officers for their services, and not for 
dancing attendance;—as also, fifthly, on a fo- 
reign system of affairs, which he feared had been 
greatly neglected, avowing himself still in Prus- 
sian sentiments, which, he feared, would not ren- 
der the Closet more favourable to him. On that 
same evening, I wrote to Lord Temple, at Stowe, 
to desire I might see him upon very urgent busi- 
ness, that I durst not communicate in writing; and 
ordered the same servant to leave another letter 
from me, at Wakefield, for the Duke of Grafton. * * 
The Duke of Newcastle and the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham both repeated their assurances, that our 
friends were warm; and that, if Mr. Pitt took the 
lead, our numbers would be very considerable. 
While I was at dinner, the Lord Temple sent to 
inform me of his arrival in town. I desired him to 
meet me at my house at six that evening. At six 
we accordingly met, and I cannot help saying that I 
‘think he was more verbose and pompous than Mr. 
Pitt; nor do I think so near concluding. I again 
stated to him his Majesty’s situation, displeased with 
his present ministers, both for their behaviour in the 
Closet, and that the King found them extremely 
dilatory in public affairs. Wherefore his Majesty 
had chalked out for the beginning of an arrangement, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Charles Townshend, Secretaries of 
State; the Earl of Northumberland, First Lord of 
the Treasury; the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Temple,—one President, the other Privy Seal; and 
Lord Egremont, First Lord of the Admiralty ; and 
had been pleased to order me to treat with him and 
Mr. Pitt, as well as with those Lords that formed 
the head of the Whig party, whom the King looked 
upon as his best friends, and who had always sup- 
ported his Royal Family. He made great expres- 
sions of duty, deprecating any public situation what- 
ever; but at the end of a very long and tedious 








conversation he desired to ask three questions. The 
first was, whether it was his Majesty's intention to 
restore the officers of the army and others. The 
second, that satisfaction must be made to the public 
for the warrants, favour shown to Lord Chief Justice 
Pratt, and the system of affairs at home must be 
entirely changed. The third, that they might know 
the situation of foreign affairs, to see whether there 
was still a possibility of following what they thought 
the only true system for this country. But, even 
then, supposing the answers from his Majesty should 
be both favourable and gracious, they gave me no 
latitude whatever to assure his Majesty of their 
readiness to come into hisservice. I strengly repre- 
sented to them the impropriety, in any negociation 
whatsoever, but much more so when it was with the 
King ; that as to the jirst question, I need not ask it, 
as I had his Majesty's most gracious promise on that, 
without my having asked it. That as to the second 
proposition, I could assure him it was the King’s 
intention to do handsomely by Lord Chief Justice 
Pratt, which was the strongest proof his Majesty 
could give to his people, when he supported by 
favours those judges who should dare to stand up 
for the defence of the liberties of his subjects; and 
that, therefore, I should hope less or nothing need be 
said in parliament relative to this affair; as it was 
never the duty of any well-wisher to King or Con- 
stitution, to venture to trace exactly the law-bounda- 
ries of the King’s prerogative, or the privilege of his 
people. All I said on this occasion was extremely 
fruitless, and I was sorry to see it would be necessary 
that something should be done parliamentary to ease 
the minds of these gentlemen. As to the third ques- 
tion, relating to Foreign Affairs, after much disputing, 
and stating pro and con. the impossibility of there 
being time or means of stating the present view of 
foreign affairs clear enough to enable them, as yet, 
to say anything on that point, they desired that the 
question might be— Whether his Majesty was pleased 
to intend a counter-system to be formed to the House 
of Bourbon. This conversation, though here stated 
as that of the Wednesday alone, includes the purport 
of that of the Thursday also, when he returned from 
Hayes ; and on my understanding him to speak for 
Mr. Pitt as well as for himself, he objected, and 
desired Lord Albemarle would make one jaunt more 
to Hayes, to know whether Mr. Pitt’s tinal answer 
would be of the same nature; and such as it proved 
I will again now recapitulate as nearly as I can, 
which was :—That he (Mr. Pitt) was ready to assist 
his Majesty's affairs, as a private person, as far as 
they should agree with the general idea of measures 
that had been laid down; but that neither Lord 
Temple nor he could engage themselves any further, 
until his Majesty should deign to answer their doubts, 
stated in the three questions ; that they were highly 
sensible of his Majesty’s grace and favour, in having 
condescended thus far towards them. Thus far, I 
have accounted to the Friday evening, May the 10th, 
for all that passed in the negociation with these two 
persons chiefly; as I had no difficulties with our 
friends, but a little too much caution, not caring to 
engage without Mr. Pitt.” 


It is impossible to read this narrative without 
noticing the angry feeling of the writer against 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, and yet, it appears 
to us, even on his own report, that they acted 
throughout fairly and honourably. The Duke 
was evidently shocked at the idea of ‘ negocia- 
tion,” and especially “with the King ;” yet 
surely while the mere forms of a constitutional 
monarchy existed, it was their duty to under- 
stand, and to make understood, the principles on 
which the Government was to be carried on, 
before they consented to accept office and its 
responsibilities. The verbosity and pomposity 
of which the Duke complains were probably 
forms of respect somewhat ostentatiously put 
forth, to make palatable their determination 
that change should be not only a declared and 
admitted condition, but made manifest by some- 
thing done “ parliamentary.” 

But, however much the Duke was angered 
with Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, the King was 
still more so with Mr. Grenville; and within 





two days the Earl of Northumberland came 
post from Richmond to summon the Duke.— 
“Lord Northumberland believed His Majesty 
would desire me to go in person to Hayes; that | 
might take Guards with me, if I pleased, as the King 
no longer intended the negociation should be carried 
on in secret. I set out for the Lodge as soon as my 
set of horses could be put to, and I arrived a little 
after six, and staid till past ten. I found the Kj 
much agitated, and after the most gracious reception, 
expressed his desire to know what had passed with 
Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt; which I did in the most 
ample manner, agreeable to all that has been related 
before. The King said, that notwithstanding all that 
had passed, he would still have me try what I could 
do personally at Hayes, and the better to put me ay 
fait of the true state of his affairs he went through, 
in a masterly and exact manner, all that had passed 
since Lord Bute’s resigning the Treasury. He also 
went through Mr. Pitt’s two audiences of Au 
1763; particularizing, with great justness, the cha- 
racters of several persons who are now upon the stage, 
or who are but just dropped off. In short, it wasa 
conversation too important (I hope) to forget; but 
improper for pen and ink. Sunday, May the 12th, 
Lord Albemarle and I set out for Hayes, between 
nine and ten in the morning; and just before we set 
out I desired Lord Temple might have a note to 
meet us at eleven. I got to Hayes, and kept Mr, 
Pitt téte-d-téte for an hour and a half, before Lord 
Temple joined us and Lord Albemarle. I repeated 
to Mr. Pitt the King’s most sincere desire of seei 
affairs both at home and abroad carried on with more 
spirit and activity than he was able to do with this 
present Administration. That His Majesty had 
looked round, and found none so proper to assist him 
in reinstating affairs as he (Mr. Pitt); that, therefore, 
as great marks as the King could give of his sincere 
desire for his assistance, he had ordered me personally 
to go down and bring him to Court, where His 
Majesty desired he would take an active part. I 
represented to him the manner in which this Admi- 
nistration used His Majesty, and that no time was to 
be lost, as the Parliament must be soon up; that 
this country looked up to him as the man who had 
been the author of the great successes during the war; 
that they almost universally wished him at the head 
of public affairs; the public affairs requiring as much 
spirit in their present situation as they might have 
done during the war. He began his answer by de- 
siring that he might be laid at the King’s feet; that 
he was confounded at the honour which it pleased 
His Majesty to think of him at all ; but much more 
so for that distinguished mark of his grace and favour 
which he received by my personal visit; that he was 
almost rendered an invalid by the gout; but that he 
had still vigour and strength of mind to undertake 
business, if he saw a probability of success ; that, as 
to foreign affairs (which he began with) he was 
afraid that his personal ideas were so much disliked 
at Court; he would even own, that perhaps nine men 
in ten in the kingdom were against him in opinion, 
but that yet it was his opinion, and therefore it ren- 
dered him, if not totally improper to enter into His 
Majesty’s Council, at least it would incapacitate him 
from acting in the intended sphere of Secretary of 
State, as, in honour, he never could set his hand to 
what was diametrically opposite to his opinion. That 
in any other situation, he would give his negative or 
single voice in Council without any further conse- 
quence attending thereon ; that, without foreign 
affairs were altered, he could see but little hopes 
that other things, equally necessary, would follow; 
and then repeated the three ions which have 
already been mentioned. First, that a counter 
alliance be formed to the House of Bourbon; 
secondly, that the officers particularly, as well a8 
others, who had been turned out for their opyuons 
in Parliament, should be restored ; thirdly, that 
something must be done to pnt people's minds at 
ease with regard to the illegality of the warrants. 
The Duke was not successful—Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Temple remained firm and decided. On 
this Lord Albemarle observes that— - 
“Tf Pitt had been guided by his political principles, 
he would at once have coalesced with Lord Roc’ 
ham and his friends, But influenced by Tem 





(who wished ‘the brothers,’ as they were called, 
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should form a Government of themselves) he de- 


__We doubt the argument, and we doubt the 
fact on which it rests. Mr. Pitt, in this instance, 
was guided by political principles and no other 
_whether his own or Lord Temple’s, is not the 
uestion. So far as appears, there was not a 
single stipulation or condition except as to 
inciples; and if Lord Rockingham was pre- 
red to enter office without conditions, as 
might be inferred from the Duke’s communi- 
cation and Lord Albemarle’s comment —and 
as, we fear, he did yee ag — then 
Mr. Pitt would have been rig t had he re- 
fused to coalesce with him. But why offer to 
coalesce when the cope | conditions on the 
acceptance of which only they would consent 
to accept office, were refused? As to Lord 
Temple's obstruction because he wished “ the 
brothers”—that is, Pitt, Temple and Grenville— 
to form a government of themselves :—why, the 
sole purpose of all these treaties, negotiations, 
solicitations and beseechings to any and every 
body to accept office, was expressly to get rid 
of Mr. Grenville. As Lord Bute’s brother said 
in a letter to Mr. Mitchell,—‘‘ His Majesty, 
offended in the highest degree with the insolence 
offered him by his present ministers, would have 
put any mortal in their places that could have 
carried on business.” The negotiations, how- 
ever, all failed, but not through lack of zeal in 
the negotiator, the Duke of Cumberland; for 
as Mr. Mackenzie further observes, ‘there 
is no animal on the face of the earth that 
the Duke has a more thorough contempt for 
or a greater aversion to than Grenville.’”” How 
under these circumstances could Lord Temple 
hope to get into office by stipulating that Mr. 
Grenville should remain? The King did not 
like Mr, Pitt—disliked Lord Temple :—the new 
ninistry therefore which it is here assumed that 
Lord Temple contemplated would have been 
three to one more hateful to him than the exist- 
ing ministry. Further, has Lord Albemarle 
forgotten that Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple had 
been from the first day of his appointment in 
angry opposition to Mr. Grenville’s ministry— 
that Mr. Pitt refused to be reconciled to Mr. 
Grenville even after he had been forced from 
office—that he opened his attack on the Rock- 
ingham ministry with a contemptuous disparage- 
ment of their predecessors, and of Mr. Grenville 
in particular—and that no personal intercourse 
existed between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Grenville for 
yearsafter? Lord Temple, we incline to believe, 
was in a different position. We have a sus- 
picion—no more—which the future volumes 
of the ‘Grenville Papers’ may confirm or 
refute—that Lord Temple’s objections to Lord 
Bute and his secret irresponsible power were so 
wellknown, that when the ministry came at last 
into direct collision with Lord Bute, communi- 
cations passed directly or circuitously between 
the brothers, and Lord Temple advised Mr. 
Grenville to be firm and not to shrink from fear 
of consequences. Mr. Grenville and the Duke 
of Bedford were firm ; and when the consequences 
e manifest and treaties were opened for 

4 new ministry, Lord Temple would neither 
take, nor — to be taken, advantage of con- 
duct which he either advised or a proved, and 
Was “verbose and pompous” and intractable. 
King therefore was compelled once again 
to send for Mr. Grenville and the Duke of Bed- 
; and he found them more resolute than ever 
—tesolved at once and openly to put down Lord 
Bute. They required the King’s positive promise 
that he would never again consult Lord Bute— 
that Bute’s friends and “the King’s friends” 
thould retire from Court—and that the King 
thould, as an open and manifest sign to all, turn 
out Lord Bute’s brother, the Hon. J. S. Mac- 


kenzie, from the office of Lord Privy Seal of Scot- 
land :—which he did, and never forgave them for 
compelling him to do it. This, we repeat, is 
but conjecture founded on insufficient evidence ; 
but as to Lord Temple objecting on the ground 
assigned by Lord Albemarle, he, in a subse- 
quent treaty, two yearslater, offered ‘‘ to sacrifice 
his brother’—that is, to accept office without 
him—to please Mr. Pitt, if other questions and 
differences could be arranged. 

We shall have a few more words to say on 
these volumes next week. 





A Letter on the Defence of England, by Corps 
of Volunteers and Militia. Addressed to the 
Members of Parliament. By Sir Charles 
James Napier, G.C.B. Moxon. 


We have received this Letter only at the last 
moment,—but have resolved to give our readers 
the benefit of Sir Charles cu opinion. It 
is consolatory to know that, though Sir Charles 
is for making preparations, he is not fright- 
ened, — does not see much danger in the 
strength of France,—does not think England 
weak,—but that there is danger in procras- 
tination.— 

“ We have, in the life of the Emperor Napoleon, 
a brilliant example of the course we ought to follow. 
When he returned from Elba he wanted peace. 
Peace was necessary both to him and to France. 
He sent out his negotiators; he did all that diplo- 
macy could do; but, at the same time, he prepared 
for war with a vigour perhaps never before witnessed 
in ancient or modern times. The storm burst, and 
he was beaten. Yes; but you have the man who 
beat him! And the country calls upon you to give 
power to, and trust that man with your defence. 
The public voice tells you that there is no time to 
be lost! Ministers are going at the pace of a tor- 
toise, while France is rushing on with the fiery speed 
of an express train !” ” 


Sir Charles has no great faith in the new 
rifle.— 

“The next thing you have to do is in every man’s 
mouth : it is to call on your neighbours to arm them- 
selves, As to what kind of arms they should carry, 
it is a subject for yourselves to decide upon. I do 
not altogether enter into the new inventions. I 
fought in ‘ The Bush* in America: so thick it was, 
that we could hardly pierce its denseness; my regi- 
ment was opposed to Kentucky riflemen. We had 
muskets, and we beat them. We had red coats—they 
had brown coats; yet we slew more of them than 
they did of us. We are told that, at the Cape, the 
Kafirs lie hidden till our soldiers come within a few 
feet! Then what do we want with a rifle? The 
Cape corps were armed with short carabines, not 
with rifles, and are said to have done better service 
than any other corps, while the men were faithful.” 

Sir Charles here enters into details as to 
matchlocks and jezails, and other like ques- 
tions,—and then says a few wordson the much- 
talked-of minié rifle.— 


“T confess I am much disposed to doubt the 
‘minié rifle, as a weapon of war, though it may suit 
the deer-stalker. However, ‘the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,’ and the proof of the minié rifle 
will be in stopping the proof of the pudding! If 
the musket can be made into a ‘minié rifle’ without 
losing its large bore and its quick loading, and that 
it is not made heavier, but, on the contrary, lighter 
by the reduction of the brasses, with a little less 
wood, and having a smaller and perfectly finished 
lock ; then I think the change may be an improve- 
ment, but I have doubts of this being practicable. 
I have not seen these new weapons, but I have been 
told that, in the minié rifle, the interior ball often 
forces its passage through its case, and leaves the 
latter sticking in the barrel, which renders the weapon 
useless : if this be true, the weapon is not fit for the 
rough work of war. However, to pass by all such 
matters, arm yourselves as you please, only have 
arms of one bore for all, viz. THAT OF THE MUSKET. 





This is very important; being otherwise, you may 





not be able to get ammunition when you most need 
it.” 

Notwithstanding the obvious force of the 
arguments against the red dress of our soldiers, 
Sir Charles is for retaining it.— 

As to dress; for you, gentlemen, the red is not 
necessary; you are defending your country, and 
your moral feelings want no stimulus. To us, regular 
soldiers, fighting in foreign countries, oppressed by 
destroying heat and protracted campaigns, that pride 
in our red coat, which strikes terror into an enemy, 
is important. For you, the best dress would be your 
own shooting jackets and leathern gaiters.” 


The writer sums up with observations which 
appear to us sensible and to the purpose.— 

“T have not, in this pamphlet, entered much 
into the question of improved arms, because 
writers in abundance, with names and without 
names, have said enough to make our troops lose 
confidence in the ‘Queen of weapons,—viz., the 
musket and bayonet, which, as far as I can judge, is 
the best. However, men with as much experience, 
and who are better soldiers than I am, hold contrary 
opinions. Stili, I maintain that before the musket 
is cohdemned, these gentlemen ought, in common 
fairness, to do that which they have not yet done,— 
viz., have a musket made which costs as much money 
as the minié rifle, to compare with the latter weapon. 
They produce a highly finished, beautiful mini¢ rifle, 
costing a large sum of money, and they try it on Wool- 
wich practice ground. Now, Ihave not any confidence 
in such a trial, where a musket, which costs about a 
pownd, is pitted against a minié rifle that costs pro- 
bably ten or fifteen guineas! Let the musket cost 
fifteen guineas, and then try it: let the powder used 
by both be the very worst that can be made (for on 
such the fate of a campaign may by the accidents of 
war depend); take two hardy, uncouth, stupid soldiers, 
give one, the simple but well finished musket, costing 
exactly the same price as the minié rifle, with which 
arm the other soldier; let each fire sixty rounds, and 
then change arms, and fire sixty more, the whole 
with bad powder, and if the minié beats the musket 
in rapid firing, in range, and in hitting the target, 
which should be six yards long by six feet in height, 
and that the minié has exactly the musket bore, and 
the ammunition not heavier, then I think the minié 
rifle should be tried by two whole regiments as a 
further experiment, and those regiments should fire 
sixty rounds of ball cartridge every day, alternately, 
for one year; and let two more regiments with mus- 
kets as costly and well finished as the minié rifles 
be tried in like manner. Then the results, noted 
accurately in all their details, would be in some 
degree decisive; but both weapons must always be 
used with the worst description of powder, and by 
two marching regiments, commanded by men who 
will suffer no tricks to be played off, and to be under 
the command of a strict general officer. I laugh at 
battle powder, a 16-guinea rifle, used by a dead shot, 
and all such ‘ humbug,’ with champagne luncheons 
at Woolwich, to the great damage of officers’ 
pockets, and ‘ distinguished foreign travellers’ ap- 
plauding! This is no trial of weapons fit for war! 
firing in a dark night, rainy weather, tired soldiers, 
clumsy fingers, made more stiff by cold, empty bellies, 
not a drop of champagne to wash the experiment 
down! but a stern will to shoot all ‘ foreigners’ the 
moment they become ‘ distinguished,’ in the gloom 
of the night, or the dawning of the day! e do 
not want fire arms, in the infantry, for individual 
combat, but for combat in masses, where the nice 
aim of the deerstalker is not wanted, and human 
nature will not take it till men grow old in war, and 
become more calm in danger than those who are 
less practised; and even then the veteran cannot see 
through the dense smoke of battle: he knows well 
that to level low and to load quick is his game. If 
the minié rifle be really an improved musket, I have 
not another word to say against it; but this is not 
yet proved, and before the nation arms its 100,000 
men with such weapons, the fact should be very 
clearly demonstrated.” 

The general purposes and directions of this 
pamphlet are—be up and as! To all, we 
say, read it and judge for yourselves. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Jansenists: their Rise, Persecutions by the 
Jesuits, and existing Remnant. A Chapter in 
Church History. By S. P. Tregelles, L.L.D.—Dr. 
Tregelles calls the story of the Jansenists ‘A 
Chapter in Church History,’—but it is not less 
truly a chapter in the history of the human intellect. 
As an example of the gradual working up of the 
mind through mountains of dead formulism to an 
appreciation of subjective truths, nothing better 
or more beautiful is found on record. And here 
we have the story told once more :—Pascal, the 
mere Angélique, St. Eyran, and the other nota- 
bilities are brought before the reader with force, 
discrimination, and vividness. The narrative is 
one of which the world will never tire.—We need 
only add that the substance of the present work 
appeared originally in Kitto’s ‘ Journal of Biblical 
Literature’ for January, 1851. 

Angelology : Remarks and Reflections touching the 
Agency and Ministration of Holy Angels, with 
reference to their History, Rank, Titles, Attributes, 
Characteristics, Residence, Society, Employments, 
and Pursuits, interspersed with Traditional Parti- 
culars respecting them. By George Clayton, Jun. 
—We give Mr. Clayton the benefit of his own 
explanation of his design in composing this book. 
The first sentence of the work itself will afford the 
reader an example—a favourable one rather than 
otherwise—of the style and matter, as well as a 
clue to some of the difficulties of the undertaking. 
Mr. Clayton, Jun. begins—‘‘The transcendent 
dignity and overwhelming grandeur of the sublime 
and glorious subject of investigating the nature 
and attributes, the characteristics and ministration 
of holy angels,—encompassed ‘by the admonitory 
and awful silence of the Scriptures,—evidently 
appear to have deterred even writers of philoso- 
phical research:and lofty intellectual endowments 
from imparting that plenitude of devotional con- 
sideration to which so attractive and cardinal a 
doctrine of divine revelation is assuredly entitled.” 
The explanation may after all be quite simple. 
Did the writer never hear of certain persons who 
will ‘‘rush in where angels fear to tread ” !—Such 
a topic is, however, too high for mortal criticism. 

The Horse-shoe ; or, the True Legend of St. Dun- 
stan and the Devil—showing how the Horse-shoe 
came to be a Charm against Witchcraft. By Edward 
G. Flight.—A_ poetical squib, intended to be de- 
scriptive and quizzical, but without wit, point or 
flowing verse, isa poor affaireven when the subject 

ns to be in itself droll and suggestive. Mr. 
Flight’s ‘‘ fytte of rhyme” is all this. The illustra- 
tions, by George Cruikshank, are the best part of 
the little jew d'esprit ; but even they are below the 
average of this artist’s productions. 

Lettres Hongro-Roumaines.—This is‘a reproduae 
tion in a cheap form of the letters of MM. Ira’nyi 
and Bratiano on the great question of Hungary 
and the neighbouring races. The matter is of con- 
siderable interest in itself,—and recent events 
have given to it anew attraction. M. Valleton 
says with justice, that the efforts of the Magyars 
in 1848-9—though ending in failure—have placed 
them among the most warlike races of Europe ; 
and ‘as such they have become an element in all 
future combinations. 

A Brief Statement on the Subject of asswmed Foreign 
Copyright. By Henry Sheard.—Mr. Sheard, a 
solicitor, addresses ‘ British authors, publishers, 
stationers, printers, and others interested in British 
literature” -on the copyright question,—and states 
in a few words the nature of the statutes and legal 
decisions which constitute the law in England ‘at 
this moment. His pamphlet is useful for its facts; 
but we should reject his views and resist his argu- 
ments to the last. English authors want reci- 
procity of right—not of wrong. If some other 
nations are not yet sufficiently enlightened to adopt 
a large and liberal policy towards us, we have no 
desire ‘to retaliate. 

An Inquiry into the Position and Prospects of the 
School Assistant. By Thomas N. Hammer.—As a 
nation, it is undeniable that we pay few honours 
to our mental instructors; from the philosophic 
writer down to the humblest village pedagogue, 
perhaps no one obtains from society the recognition 





which would seem to belong to the character of his 
services. But a weak and inflated tirade against the 
system, enlivened by imitation of Mr. Carlyle’s worst 
manner, is not likely to do much good. We notice 
that Mr. Hammer refers aie to his position 
as ‘‘ Associate and Member of the Council of the 
Royal College of Preceptors,”—and as his letter is 
addressed to the President of the Council of that 
body the outside world may very likely suppose 
that he speaks by authority. The real friend of 
the school assistant may well desire for him a more 
discreet advocate. 


Books For tHE Younc.—Compared with the 
histories of seraphic boys, celestial girls, perfect 
parents, and omniscient clergymen which from 
time to time afflict us with their want of truth to 
this naughty incomplete life of ours,—such a book 
as The English Family Robinson :—the Desert Home ; 
or, the Adventures of a Lost Family in the Wilder- 
ness, by Capt. Mayne Reid, is a wholesome narrative. 
We have all, however, heard over and over again 
of the wonders which it details:—and once having 
stated that the scene is the great American Desert, 
we need scarcely add that the English family 
who find themselves thrown there by rude chance 
contrive by discovering and turning to account the 
rich and various productions of Nature to live in 
greater luxury and comfort than the most sophis- 
ticated gentry who liein the palsied lap (as the wran- 
glers might phrase it) of old civilization. Between 
such pictures as these, teeming and glowing 
as if Turner had painted them, and Hood’s terri- 
ble disclosure of the ‘‘ pleasures of the plains” at 
Squampash Flats, we apprehend the truth to lie ; 
nor do we fancy that any children who have got 
beyond the age of believing in the faéry beanstalk, 
take romances like Capt. Mayne Reid’s for gospel. 

For the guidance of girls of a larger growth we 
have here Woman’s Trials ; or, Tales and Sketches 


from the Life arownd Us, by J. S. Arthur.—This 


lecture in the form of a pocket-story is designed 
(if it have a design) to warn reduced American 
gentlewomen from opening boarding-houses as a 
means of re-establishing their damaged fortunes. If 
there be any logic in such a lesson, the deduction 
must be that boarding-house keepers are a perilled 
and Pariah class. But the Americans,—including 
those who are neither purposely sinful nor care- 
lessly thoughtless—find that to live in boarding- 
houses is better than to suffer the cares and 
vicissitudes of house-keeping in a land where the 
Cook, in defence of her ‘‘ privileges,” will walk out 
of Mrs. Clarissa Packard’s house, abandoning a 
dinner for eighteen on the fire,—and where the 
Housemaid, sosoonas she has earneda genteel equip- 
ment for church, lecture or pic-nic, will depart, 
leaving her ‘“‘lady’s bower” in no less perplexing 
confusion. Seeing, therefore, that the habit of 
boarding has arisen and been accepted to meet the 
want of a new society—it would puzzle Zadkiel him- 
self to decide on what sound principle of edu- 
cation or morals upright and educated persons are 
to be warned particularly from undertaking it. 
Could nottheauthor have donethe States in general, 
and the class of impoverished gentlewomen in 
particular, better service by showing how im a 
calling necessary, though not without its tempta- 
tions, the best virtues of the best women might 
find their occupation and their reward ?—Such, 
at least, is our view of the form which benevolence 
in authorship should take,—based on those certain 
principles which are opposed, widely and firmly, 
to class-teaching and class-denunciation. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Bickersteth’s (Rev. R.) Farewell Sermon, 8vo. 1s. 
Regetecte Analytical Greek Lexicon, 1 vol. 4to. 1. 58. cl. 
3ishop’s Astronomical Observations taken during 1839—1851, 122. 
Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary, new edit. 12s. 


urnet’s (G.) Lives of James and William, Dukes of Hamilton and 
Onstle-H 





: erald, 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 

Civilized Society, 12mo. 28. 

Clarke's (Mrr. C.) Shakspere’s Heroines, Vol. 3, sq. 68. cl. 

Clarke’s (J. A.) Report on the Parming of Lincolnshire, 8vo. 39. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Lives of Northern Worthies, new edit. 3 vols. 15s. cl. 

Confessions of Country Quarters, by Capt. Knox, 3 vols. 10. 1a. 6d. 

Cotton’s (E.) Voice from 00, 4t! it. fo. Bvo. 5a. © 

Crawfurd’s (J.) Grammar and Dietionary of the Malay Language, 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 168. cl. 

Creasy's Invasions and Projected Invasions of England, 108. 6d. 

Cumming’s Foreshadows, or, Lectures on the Parables, 8vo. 9s. ¢l. 

De Jean’s (J.) Poems, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

des Carriere’s French Idiomatical Phrases, 14th edit. sq. 3s. 62. cl. 

Duncan’s Greek Testament, new edit. 12mo. 48. 6d. bd. 

Edgeworth’'s (Maria) Popular Tales, new edit. fe. ‘vo. 5s. cl. 

Foreign Library, ‘ Schlo. ser’s History of the Eighteenth Century.’ 
Vol. 8, 8vo. 158. cl. 





Greswell’s Fasti Temporis Catholici, 6 vole. 31. 

Een hak aye and _ 1 Caleutas th edit, 8 64, 9. 
alliwell’s (J. 0.) Dictiona i vinci H 
2nd edit. 8vo. 4 oh rehaic and Provincial Words 

an . 3 vols, post 8vo, 11. 
Commenta: b Blakesley, paiyny | 
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THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 

THE Church Missionary Intelligencer of the 1st 
instant (vol. iii. pp. 27—40) contains a very inter. 
esting account of a journey undertaken by Dr, 
Krapf to the country of Ukamb4ni and the River 
Dana—as the upper course of the O2zi is called, 
On this journey, my good friend was subjected t 
the greatest ips and sufferings, and inteed 
barely escaped with his life. Unfortunately, too, his 
letters giving full particulars of all his p: i 
since his return to the East Coast of Africa in 
May last caught fire by accident at Aden. Stil, 
the fragments of them which were preserved, and 
which have been published, will amply repay a 
close and attentive perusal. 

It is not, however, with the general contents of 
Dr. Krapf’s letters that I have now ‘to trouble 
you, but solely with those portions of them which 
relate to the source of the Bahr-el-A byad or Nile, 
—the position of which, though unvisited by Dr. 
Krapf, is believed by him to be fully establi 

In page 34 of the work above cited it is said— 
“ We now conclude this article by referring to one inter 
esting yet imperfect passage in Dr. Krapf’s letter, of a.geo- 
graphical character, not the result of his own 
a but — 4 pp _ have 7 . d in cm- 

ti t natives. as an wn- 
At IS A 
of waters of unsupportable coldness running from the moun- 
tain, and forming considerable lakes, from which flow many 
rivers.—‘ First the river Dana, which turns round the cour- 
try of Kikuyu, and goes to the great sea. The second large 
river running from the Ndurkenia—White Mountain—is 
the Tumbiri, which flows through the Wakuafi country, and 
runs likewise into the great sea—Indian Ocean. [Apparently 
the Adi or Sabaki, which falls into the sea close to Melinda, 
im about 3 15’S. lat.) The third greatriver is the Nsaraddi, 
which takes up all the water of Kikuyu, and flows north 
east.’ At this point the text is broken into a few de 
words, and for a considerable space is altogether lost. We 
can trace in connexion with this river the words ‘so broad, 
‘80 ive,’ and ‘i * On the recovery of the text 
it opens out with an immediate reference to the White 
River (Bahr-el-Abyad), ‘which perhaps the former Arabs 
called by this name—White River—as it ultimately rises 
from the white tai led Ndurkenia. I think we ea 
now pretty well trace the disputed source of the White 
River.’ Mutilated as the writing is, sufficient remains to 
convey to us Dr. Krapf’s conviction, that the i river 
flowing from a lake at the foot of Kenia, in a north- 
easterly direction, is the same with the Bahr-el-Abyad, of 
White River.” 

It is then stated that, since the foregomg matter 
was put im type, extracts from a German letterof Dr. 
Krapf’s had been received from the Rev. Dr. Barth 
of Calw;—the conjunction of the names Krapf and 
Barth is of good omen,—who had kindly forwarded 
them on hearing of the loss sustained. In this 
letter (as translated by the Rev. C. H. Blumhardt) 
Dr. Krapf, after speaking of a visit paid by him 
his “old friend Kivoi, in Kitui,”—-who was subse- 

uently slain by an attack of robbers when Dr. 
Krapf himself nearly lost his life, —proceeds thus :— 

“ However, he gave me permission to go to the , 
Dana, which, on the whole, is 180 hours’ distance 7) 
Rabbai—viz. 90 hours from Rabbai to Kikumbului, 
hours to Yuta, 146 to.Kivoi, and from his place 34 - 
more. But Kivoi detained me a whole month before he 
ready to go ‘to the Dana. Suny Gotten te 

ke to many people of Ukambani, who 
yee me. I ant acquaintance witha merchant from 
Uembu, a country which is two days’ journey no 
from the river Dana. This man gave me much im 




















information; viz. that at the foot of the ar 
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——— 
the Tumbiri, and ‘the Nsaraddi rivers:do flow. The Dana 


Tumbiri rivers, he said, flowed into the east sea, that is, 

Indian Ocean; but that the Nsaraddi takes its course | 
towards a still larger lake, called Baringo, the end of which 

nét be reached under very'many days’ journey. He 
said it was-five days’ journey from Uembu to Kirenia, and 
thence nine days’ journey to Baringo, which-means as much 
as Great Sea. And now we know almost for certain where 
the sources of the Nile are to be looked for ; viz. in the 
lake of Ndurkenia, from which flows the Nsaraddi, this 
again flowing through Baringo.” —p.37- 

Valuable as this information is, it is still not 
sufficiently definite and precise to be accepted as 
absolutely conclusive. ere cannot, however, 
exist any Teason for doubting its substantial cor- 
rectness. And if we were only to suppose Dr. 
Krapf to have inadvertently transposed the two 
names Tumbiri and Nsaraddi, so that it is, in 
reality, the former which flows northwards and 
becomes the Nile, while it is the latter which falls 
into the Indian ‘Ocean ; then his 7wmbiri would 

nd with the Tubiri of M. Werne, and his 
Near-addi with the Adi or Sabaki :—a double co- 
incidenee which would render the matter little less 
than certain. What is, further, very remarkable 
in this statement of Dr. Krapf is its close corre- 
spondence with what is recorded by Pigafetta im 
his ‘Relatione del Reame di Congo’ with respect 
to the upper course of the Nile, on the authority 
of Odoardo (Duarte) Lopez, who visited the West 
Coast of Africa towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. That writer states— 

“Tt remains for us to speak of the Nile, which does not 
rise in the country of Bel Gian [the Emperor of Abessinia), | 
nor in the Mountains of the Moon, nor yet, as Ptolemy | 
writes, from two lakes placed by him east and west of each 
other, and about 450 miles asunder. ...... It is indeed | 
true that there are two lakes, but they are situated quite | 
otherwise than as stated by Ptolemy ; for, he (as has been 
said) places his lakes east and west, whereas those which | 
are now seen are situated north and south of each other, in 
almost a direct line, and about 400 miles asunder. Some | 
persons in those countries are of opinion that the Nile, | 
after leaving the first lake, hides itself underground, but | 
afterwards rises again: others deny this; but Signor Odo- 
ardo [Lopez] stated that the most veracious history of this 
fact isthat the Nile does not conceal itself underground ; 
but, as it runs without any settled course through frightful | 
valleys and deserts uninhabited by man, it is said to descend 
into the bowels of the earth. The Nile truly has its origin 
in this first lake, which isin 128 latitude,....and it runs 
400 miles due north, and enters another very large lake, 
which is called by the natives a sea, because it is 220 miles 
inextent; and it lies under the equator. Respecting this 
second lake very positive information is given by the An- 
zichi, near Congo, who trade to those parts, and who say | 
that on the lake there are people in large ships, who can 
write, have nunibers, weights and measures, (which in 
those parts of Congo are not used,) and build houses of | 
stone and mortar, their customs being like those of the Por- | 
tuguese; whence it is inferred that the empire of Prete | 
Gianni cannot be far off.”—p. 80 (edit.1591). | 


The general agreement between Ptolemy, Lopez 
and Krapf must be regarded as proof that they | 
all three derived their information (either directly | 
or indirectly) from native sources, and that suc 
information is substantially correct ; the fact being , 
that the Bahr-el-Abyad, or Nile, does really flow | 
from or through two lakes,—which lakes, on the 
concurrent testimony of Lopez and Krapf, lie 
north and south of each other, and not east and 
west as stated by Ptolemy. And, for the reasons 
given by me on various occasions, I believe these | 
two lakes to be situated on the table-land of East- , 
em Africa, to which the general name of the coun- | 
try of Monomoézi, or Uniaméazi, is applicable, and | 
of which the eastern flank presents the appearance | 
of a lofty chain of mountains running from about 
north to south, parallel to the coast ; and I look 
upon Ptolemy’s error as having consisted in ima- 
gining the mountains of this country of Mono- 
moézi or Uniamézi—or of the Moon, as he trans- 
lated the native expression,—to be an immense 
mountain-chain running across the continent from 
east to west,—whereby he was led to place the two 
lakes east and west of each other. This error of 
Ptolemy has been adopted by all geographers and | 

phers hitherto; and it must be got rid of | 

a coe before oe ideas can be formed re- 
orography and hydrography of Africa, 

and especially of the upper basin of the Nile. In 
‘aying this, I am bound to add that Messrs. 
Petermann, Kiepert and Berghaus have at once 
amended their of Africa, by clearing them of 
the imaginary “Mountains of the Moon,” which 
had been made to run across the continent from 





east to west and to divide it into two parts, and | 


placing those ‘mountains in their true position 
parallel to the East Coast. 
As to the latitude of 12° 8. attributed by Piga- 


| fetta to the first lake of the Nile, it is, like that of 


7° 8. and 6° 8. attributed by Ptolemy to his two 
lakes, simply founded on the erroneous notions 


| respecting the interior of the African Continent 
| which were entertained by them in common with 


all geographers earlier than the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Where hearsay information is the only 
guide, or where, indeed, travellers do not possess 


| the means or the opportunity of making celestial 


observations and thus determining their true posi- 
tions, much must necessarily be left to the judge- 
ment (and sometimes want of judgement) of specu- 
lative geographers at home. An error of 8 or 10 
degrees of latitude might seem inconceivable at 
the present stage of geographical knowledge,— 
but it was nothing extraordinary in the sixteenth 
century; for Dos Santos, who was nearly con- 
temporary with Lopez, actually placed Lake 


| Tsana—the well-known Lake of Dembea in Abes- 
| Sinia—in twelve degrees of south latitude, that is 


to say, in the same latitude as Lopez's first 
lake of the Nile ; whereas its southern extremity 
is in 11° north,—being an error of upwards of 
twenty-three degrees of latitude, or about 1,400 
geographical miles! Even in Dr. Krapf’s case, 
were it not that we know from the marine Surveys 
of the east coast of Africa the precise point from 
which he started, we should be much in the dark 
as to the situation of the field of his explorations; 
and even as it is, with the aid of the traveller’s 
detailed journals, and also of the map drawn, with 
his concurrence, by his colleague Mr. Rebmann, 
it would be hazardous to attempt to fix the posi- 


| tion of Mount Kenia within 100 miles of the 


truth. 


From Dr. Krapf’s statements as to the future 
proceedings of the East Africa Mission, it is to be 


| feared that much time will elapse before Ukam- 
| béni can again be visited. The final determination 


of the position of the source of the Nile appears, 

therefore, to be indefinitely postponed ; unless, 

indeed, either Drs. Barth and Overweg from the 

west, or Dr. Knoblecher from the north, should 

succeed in penetrating into the regions which Dr. 

Krapf has thus indicated. CHARLES BEKE. 
Feb. 3. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


A copy of the 1640 edition of Ben Jonson’s 
‘ Works’ containing on the inside of one of the 
covers an unpublished poem in the handwriting of 
the great poet was sold on Tuesday last by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson for 14/. The volume formed 
part of the somewhat curious and important library 
of the Hon. Archibald Fraser of Lovat, and till 
the books were catalogued by Messrs. Sotheby 
for sale the very existence of the poem was un- 
known. The volume is in a very dirty and ragged 
condition—but the arms of Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
long the favourite of James the First, are still 
visible in their faded gilding on the exterior 
cover of each volume. On the inside of one of the 
covers is written in a handwriting of a century 
ago, ‘‘These verses were made by the author of 
this booke and were delivered to the Earl of Somer- 
sett upon his Lordship’s wedding day.” Then follow 
the verses on a separate half-sheet of paper headed 
“To the most noble and above his ‘titles Robert 
Earle of Somerset” commencing (we quote from 
memory) :— 

They are not those, are present with their face, 

And clothes and gifts, that only do thee 

At these thy nuptials ; but whose heart and thought 

Do wait upon thee; and their love not bought: 

Such wear true wedding-clothes and are true friends. 
He then calls the profligate favourite ‘virtuous 
Somerset” and wishes poetically but unpropheti- 
cally— 

May she, whom thou for spouse to-day dost take, 


Out-be that Wife in worth#hy friend did make, 
And thou to her that Husband,— 


j alluding to the famous ‘Character of a Good 


‘Wife’ by Sir Thomas‘Overbury, whose unhappy 
connexion with “‘the virtuous Somerset” to 
that ‘‘ Great Oyer of Poisoning” which forms so 
remarkable a part of English history during the 





reign of James the First. The concluding lines 
are very beautiful: but how historically untrue!— 
And when your years rise more than would be told, 
Yet neither of you seem to th’ other old, 
That all, that view you then and late may say, 
Sure this glad pair were married but this day. 


The verses should be printed. The discovery of 
this volume and of Mr. Collier’s Shakspeare folio 
are curious coincidences, showing that the harvest 
of information connected with the great era of our 
dramatic literature is not yet entirely reaped. 


A correspondent signing himself ‘“ Horatio,” 
writes to us as follows on the subject of Mr. Payne 
Collier's communications with the new reading of 
Shakespeare’s text :— 


“7 have read with great interest Mr. Collier's com- 
munications ‘to _. columns of what I think most of 
your readers will, with me, consider a real discovery. 
If the specimens furnished of the corrections are a fair 
sample, I cannot entertain a doubt that they are founded 
on an authentic text, more pure than any extant,—and 
are in nowise conjectural emendations. It is gratifying 
to know that the volunre in question will be at 
the disposal of the Shakespeare Society; and it is to be 
hoped that the Council will make early use of materials so 
interesting and so im nt to its members.—The Shake- 
speare Society having been mentioned,—I trust the follow- 
ing remarks will not be thought out of place. Iam, and 
have been from its commencement, I fear an unworthy 
member of that body which designates itself after the name 
of our immortal Poet,—yet, with all my diffidence, I am 
not without some regard for its consistency and honour. 
Now, though our form of go t is iually ub- 
lican, I am a little in doubt whether its spirit be autocratic 
or oligarchical. Like the government of a neighbouring 
country,—it begins by evading responsibility, and ends with 
confiscation. To justify the use of this hard word, I must 
begin at the beginning. I am not aware of any other foim 
of admission to membership than the payment of the annual 
subscription. In the early years of the Seciety’s existence, 
a goodly row of six or seven volumes was the produce of 
the subscriptions. I bring no charge against the manage- 
ment on the score of these having since dwindled down to 
two; because, you see, Sir, if I-were dissatisfied with that, I 
should expect to be able to exercise my constitutional right 
of withholding the supplies for the future. But how does 
the case really stand? Two volumes having been issued, 
and a third got ready for delivery in the year just ended, 1 
am coolly told that I ean have the third volume only on 
payment of my subscription for 1852! In short, I pay my 
subscription on the faith of its being properly applied; and 
not being satisfied, I can discontinue the payment only by 
submitting to the loss of a portion of what I have already 
paid.—T heEx ecutive, being irresponsible, appearsto id 
the body of b as a naturally opposing force,—and, 
as such, to be out-manceuvred. I concede at once that I had 
no intention of withdrawing,;—but ‘that is no reason why 
my retreat should be cut off. oe who suspect ‘me of the 
intention Detray a i of having deserved it. ‘Or, 
is it to swell the apparent number of volumes issued during 
the present year that this generalship is resorted to?— 
Whichever it is, I protest against such ‘tricks, which are 
calculated to destroy all confidence.” 


The reception of M. de Montalembert into the 
ranks of the members of ‘the French Academy—- 
which had been postponed for political reasons— 
took place on Thursday in last week. M. Guizot 
was the member on whom devolved the duty of 
acting‘as the organ of ‘the Academy on'the occasion, 
—and many things conspired to surround the event 
with more than the ordinary interest and excite- 
ment. M. de Montalembert’s speech is a most 
masterly document, considered from his own pomt 
of view :—but it led him over ground:on to which 
we cannot follow him. We may remark, however, 
on what was a’very curious fact inthe case. The 
speeches on both sides seemed as if they had been 
prepared with direct reference to the most recent 
events—although it is positively stated that they 
were composed months before these occurred. More 
then once the argument of M. de Montalembert 
took ‘the form of grave rebuke imst, ‘as it 
would have well, the very a that have 
of late been startling Europe ; and strange, and 
almost solemn, it was, the long silence 
of the journals, and of all other intelligent organs 
in France, to hear the voice of censure rise freely 
and calmly up within ‘these -walls stamped ‘for 
France, as it ‘were, with the mind of generations. 
Something of the effect of the handwriting on the 
wall must have troubled the President's dreams 
that night. He did, es what = ap 
These ‘moni assages in ‘the speech of M. de 
Sioutdenbart more suppressed, ‘by order, in'the 
journals :—and then the Academy did what it 
should—it refused to submit to the excision‘in ‘the 
copies printed for its own use—declined printing 
at all for the present—and willnot therefore ‘have, 
as is usual on these ‘occasions, ‘a preseritation copy 
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of the proceedings to carry up to the head of the 
government. 

The question of National Education is about to 
occupy a larger share of Parliamentary and Minis- 
terial attention. So longas the old representation 
existed, men in office could evade the responsibility 
of providing a measure by which they must be 
content to stand or fall. But as soon as the Minister 
finds it necessary to enlarge the franchise, he sees 
the absolute necessity of education. In our judg- 
ment, the cart is here before the horse ; but if the 
vehicle gets into motion things will doubtless right 
themselves ere long. From Lord John Russell,— 
a man slow to speak and careful of his words,—it 
is something to have obtained an avowal that— 
** When the enlarged franchises (which he has pro- 
posed to the House) have been given, we shall have 
next to consider,—the government of this country, 
in whosesoever handsit may be, will have to consider, 
—most seriously and earnestly, the great question 
of the education of the people.” The allusion is 
understood to point to the introduction, by his 
Lordship, of a great measure next session. Mean- 
while, Mr. W. J. Fox’s motion will be brought 
on again next Tuesday; when further explanations 
may be expected, and the progress which the move- 
ment is making in political society will be ascer- 
tained. 

It appears from the explanations of Lord John 
Russell that the literary franchise is not at present 
to be adopted in this country. It is generally 
understood that the Premier was outvoted in his 
own cabinet on several points of his proposed Re- 
form Bill; but whether this were one of the ex- 
cluded clauses or not we have no means of knowing. 
That the intellect of the country should be repre- 
sented is what every one professes to desire ;— 
that the scheme already referred to in the Athe- 
neum offers an easy mode of placing a great mass 
of vigorous thought and acquired knowledge on 
the electoral rolls is admitted. An analogous 
system has worked well in Belgium—a country 
which is a model of well-organized and stable elec- 
toral institutions. Nor would the creation of an 
intellectual franchise be without precedent in our 
own country. James the First gave representa- 
tives to the two Universities on the express ground 
that arts and learning should have a voice in the 
affairs of the nation. Had Cambridge not been 
endowed with this right, the greatest man who ever 
sat in the House of Commons—Sir Isaac Newton 
—would scarcely have found a place in its annals. 
The argument which was good in the seventeenth 
century is unquestionably better now,—for know- 
ledge is much more generally extended, and learned 
bodies have taken their place among the perma- 
nent institutions of the land. In the meanwhile, 
seeing that the new Reform Bill has not enfran- 
chised intellect, in its own right, we already observe 
a disposition to make these claims the subject of 
agitation in the learned and privileged corporations 
themselves. In this country nothing is to be got 
without agitation. 

We are appealed to from abroad, on the ground, 
it is said, ‘‘ of the character which we have esta- 
bished for vindicating the reputation and rights of 
literary persons,” to give insertion to the follow- 
ing.—‘‘ A work appeared in London last sum- 
mer with the following title :—‘Talvi’s History 
of the Colonization of America,’ edited by William 
Hazlitt, in two volumes.—It seems proper to state 
that the original work was written under favour- 
able circumstances in German, and published in 
Germany. It treated only of the pido of 
New England :—and that only stood on its title- 

e. The above English publication, therefore, 
is a mere translation,—and it was made without 
the consent or knowledge of the author. The 
very title is a misnomer;—all references to autho- 
rities are omitted;—and the whole work teems 
with errors, not only of the press, but also of trans- 
lation,—the latter such as could have been made 
by no person well acquainted with the German and 

inglish tongues. For the work in this form, 
therefore, the author can be in no sense whatever 
responsible. TALvI.” 

* Berlin, Feb. 2.” 

_ The foreign journals announce two works of con- 
siderable interest as being in course of preparation 





for the press—the Memoirs of General Cavaignac 
and a new work by the author of ‘The Amber 
Witch.’ Cavaignac is stated by the Moniteur 
Parisien to be employing the leisure of his volun- 
tary exile in writing his own memoirs. This may 
be one of the mere rumours which float idly about 
in an age of interrupted sequence and disturbed 
action ; but should it prove true, the public may 
hope for a curious and exciting narrative from the 
hero of June. Godfrey Cavaignac, his brother, 
was one of the wittiest and sternest of republican 
writers under Louis Philippe,—and his own avowed 
opinions were the cause of much suspicion to the 
Government, though hisbrilliant exploits in Algiers 
rendered it impossible to keep him down. Of 
course, however, the chief interest of his memoirs 
would centre in the pages devoted to his share in 
events subsequent to 1848.—The German papers 
say that Dr. Meinhold has left among his papers 
an unfinished manuscript, entitled ‘Hagar and the 
Reformation,’—which, they add, is now in an 
editor’s hands, and will be shortly given to the 
public. 

The friends and admirers of the late Lorenz Oken, 
one of the most eminentanatomistsand natural, philo- 
sophers of modern Europe, whose works are well 
known to the readers of the Atheneum, have set 
on foot a subscription for a monument to his me- 
mory. Oken’s writings have been widely read in 
Europe and in America,—and have, we believe, 
been translated into French, Italian, and Scandi- 
navian, as well as into English. The character of 
the monument cannot be determined until the pro- 
bable amount of the subscription shall have been 
ascertained,—but it is expected to take the form of 
a bust or a statue, to be set up in the Platz at 
Jena. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has filled up 
by the election of M. Frangois Delessert the 
vacancy in its list of free Academicians created by 
the death of M. Maurice. 

Our readers will be pleased to hear that Mr. 
Layard—whose researches in the rich mines of 
Assyrian antiquity have made his name a house- 
hold word—has been appointed Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. This is the more 
gratifying, as the Government has generally been 
thought insensible to the great value of the new 
secretary’s historical labours.—We should add to 
the above piece of intelligence that the remainder 
of Mr. Layard’s collection of Nineveh antiquities 
has just arrived safely at St. Katherine’s Docks. 
One of the new specimens of this ancient sculpture 
is larger than any hitherto received: it weighs no 
less than fifteen tons. 

Some of our readers may like to know that two 
premiums of 50/. each for essays on China and on 
the Eastern Archipelago, in connexion with the 
objects of the Great Exhibition, have been offered 
by Mr. W. P. Hammond. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Thomas Baring, Esq., W. Brown, Esq., 
Liverpool; James Pilkington, Esq., Blackburn ; 
and Thomas Bazley, Esq., chairman of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, have been appointed 
judges of the essays to be sent in. 

The Builder says—that the committee of manage- 
ment for the Silesian Industrial Exhibition, to be 
held this year at Breslau, have decided that a 
building similar to the London Glass Palace should 
be erected for that purpose. It will occupy a 
superficial area of 25,000 square feet, but be covered 
with slate, on account of the northern latitude, and 
as it will be probably kept for other ulterior pur- 


oses. 

We do not know whether many of our readers 
continue to take an interest in the affairs of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies; but among the 
supreme decrees which day by day are vieing with 
each other in their claims upon our wonder and 
attention, some of them may like to know how 
that distinguished power continues to maintain its 
place, which was long one of precedence, in matters 
of suppression and confiscation. For such, we 
may mention, that a royal decree has appeared in 
the official journal of Naples declaring that from 
this time forth the Museo Borbonico, the Royal 
Library, the Papyrus manuscripts of Herculaneum, 
the excavated relics of Pompeii, and other monu- 
ments of antiquity, cease to belong to the nation, 





—and become, instead, the personal property of the 
royal house! 

We mentioned last week a statement to the 
effect that the same company which has executed 
the submarine telegraph between the French and 
English shores had submitted to Government 
proposal for the completion, on certain terms, of 
a similar telegraph on the same principle to be 
laid in the bed of the sea that separates England 
from Ireland. The arrangements, it seems, are 
now nearly completed ; and ere long Belfast, Lon. 
donderry, Coleraine, and all the principal towns 
in the north, and Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and 
Clonmel, in thesouth of Ireland, will be able, as wel] 
as Dublin, to communicate directly with London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and all the places 
of business in Great Britain.—Mr. West, the engi. 
neer of the Irish Submarine Telegraph Company, 
has decided on bringing the telegraph to Howth in 
preference to any other part of the coast. This 
selection is determined by the facts of a bold shore 
and deep sea in that locality, and of its being out 
of the track of vessels anchoring and the trawling 
of fishing-boats. At one time, the company con. 
templated taking advantage of the short sea pas. 
sage between Port Patrick and Donaghadee,—but 
it was found that the advantage was more than 
balanced by difficulties. The lines will cross, 
therefore, from Holyhead ; where the wires of the 
Electric Telegraph Company-—with which this 
company is in connexion—are already established, 
The Earl of Howth has given permission to the 
company to make use of his land in conveying the 
telegraph from the shore to the railway terminus 
at Howth. The directors of the Electric Telegraph 
Company are in negotiation for the erection of 
their telegraph along the various lines of railway 
in Ireland ; and propose to have a central station 
in Dublin, in connexion with the Submarine Com- 
pany, with wires radiating to the termini of the 
different Irish metropolitan railways.—Notwith- 
standing all the objections urged by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, there would seem to be little 
doubt that as a sequel to such arrangements as 
these a port of departure for the American conti- 
nent must gradually grow up somewhere on the 
western coast of Ireland. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS isOPEN DAILY, from Ten till 


Five.—Admissi ls. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








NOW OPEN.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the OLD 
WATER COLOUR GALLERY, 5, Pall Mall East, comprising, 
amongst other important works, CHUICE SPECIMENS by 
Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Stanfield, RA, 
Webster, R.A., Landseer, R.A., Hart, R.A., John Martin, K.L., 
Cattermole, John Lewis, Copley Fielding, Frith, A.R.A., Ward, 

-R.A., Egg, A.R.A., Hunt, Leitch, Topham, Tenniel, Fripp, 
Haag, Armitage, Dancan, Ansdell, Clint, Cross, Eddis, Gastineau, 
Goodall, Richardson, Prout, &c. Open from Ten till dusk. — Ad- 
mission, 18. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Bec. 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION (with the Col- 
lection of Materials, Patents, Processes, &c. connected with Archi: 
tecture) is NOW OPEN from Ten till dusk, at the Portland 
Galleries, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street— 
Admission, 1s., including a Catalogue. Season Tickets, including 
a Catalogue, admitting the elder thoes the 10th of January to 
18th of March, 2s. Free Tickets may be had fur Workmen, oa 
application at the Galleries. 

JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. } Hon. 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. J Seca. 


Last Week but one of the CRYSTAL PALACE asa GARDEN, 
the Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, and T 
MEHAL, now exhibiting daily, at Three and Hight o'clock, st 
the GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street < 
the production of the New Diorama, the Achievements of Wel- 
lington).— Admission, 1s., 28. 6d., and 38.—Doors open half-an- 
before each representation. 


COLOSSAL GLOBE.—Mr. WYLD’S GREAT MODEL of the 
EARTH was Re-opened on the 26th of December 1851,an4 is N 
OPEN from 10 o’clock in the morning till 10 at night. Explanatory 
Lectures on the following subjects.—1st. Description of the ro 
2nd. Arctic Regions, showivg the presumed course of Sir J 
Franklin and other Polar Discoverers. 3rd. Gold Deposit through- 
out the World. A collection of topographical models, and & large 
collection of ancient and modern maps for reference. Admission, 
1s. ; Schools, half-price. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES.— ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—An EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTION of WILKIN- 
SON’S STADIA, the PRUSSIAN MUSKET, the LANC 

and MINIF RIFLES, COLT’S and ADAMS'S REV OLVERS 
the yong ty 3 by we: BOLLE. one eee Uy y 
will iven r. Crispe, daily a sree o'clock, an: ] 
Bight in the henings.—A. LECTURE on the MUSIC of MANY 
NATIONS, with Vocal Illustrations, by T. Thorpe Peed, be 
Monday. Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, in addition to the vu! 
EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, &. &c.— Admission, 18.; 

and Children under ten years of age, Half-price. — Open from 
from Eleven till Five, and every evening, except Saturday, 
Seven till half-past Ten. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES. —Jan. 29. — Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. G. 
Hodson was admitted a Fellow.—Mr. R. Smith 
was the medium of presenting to the Museum of 
the Society a Roman urn which had been found in 
Lancashire.—Mr. C. Jones laid before the mem- 
bers an account of the discovery of a very large 
ancient pig of lead, weighing several hundred- 
weight, found in the neighbourhood of Snead, 
about three feet below the ground, by some 
labourers who were under-draining a field—Mr. 
§. Birch placed on the table some fac-similes of 
remarkable Egyptian inscriptions, and various im- 

ions of bas-reliefs on the pedestal of a statue 
from the same country preserved in France. They 
were followed by the first part of a paper, by the 
same gentleman, ‘On a contemporaneous Map of 
certain Gold-Mines in Atthiopia, the digging of 
which had been commenced by Sethos the First 
and continued by Rameses the Second, of the nine- 
teenth dynasty.’ The details were minute and 
curious; and it mg that the earliest party of 
negroes employed on the works had perished with 
their beasts of burthen in crossing the desert. 
Nevertheless, the undertaking had been persevered 
in by Rameses the Second; and the result was, the 
conveyance to Egypt of a large quantity of gold.— 
The Vice-President gave notice that the President 
had appointed the Earl of Albemarle, G. B. Hope, 
Esq., J. Prior, Esq., and G. Godwin, Esq., Audi- 
tors for the present year. 

Feb. 5.—Mr. Payne Collier, V.P., in the chair. 
—The Committee appointed to examine and report 
on the recent discovery of the remains of one of 
the Abbots of Westminster in the crypt of the 
chapel of St. Stephen informed the meeting, that, 
with the permission of the heads of the department 
of Woods and Forests, they had inspected the body 
and minutely investigated the subject. The crozier, 
(as, we apprehend, it was miscalled, being in fact a 
floreated pastoral staff, without anything of the ap- 
pearance of a cross about it, and a crozier, strictly 
speaking, being one of the insignia of an arch- 
bishop,) which was of wood, was in a very perfect 
state, and had been conveyed to the British Mu- 
seum. Nothing about the corpse served to show 
its age; but it seems that documents have fallen 
into the hands of the Committee which prove not 
only that the interment took place in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, but the name of the individual. 
This and other matters are intended to form the sub- 
ject of a further report. Mr. Hawkins, who had 
secured the pastoral staff for the British Museum, 
stated his objections to the mode in which the Com- 
mittee had treated the relic, which was evidently 
that of a dignified ecclesiastic. Healsocomplained of 
the manner in which his name had been introduced 
in the newspapers, as having been one of the Com- 
mittee and present at the examination. He had 
sent two inferior officers of his department, but 
had not thought it necessary to superintend the 
process himself. Had he been on the spot, he 
should have remonstrated on the desecration of the 
dead, not merely on the ground of decency, but 

se such proceedings were calculated to injure 
the cause of archeology by preventing persons 
from affording any opportunities of examination in 
future.—Mr. Pettigrew and others defended the 
examination which had taken place :—but our own 
opinion on the subject will have been gathered 
from the few remarks which we made in reference 
to it last week.—The business of the evening was 
concluded by reading the second and concluding 
part of Mr. Birch’s paper on the Gold-Mines of 
thiopia, as worked by Rameses the Second, the 
Successor of Sethos the First. It displayed great 
arning and minute research; but we cannot here 
give even an analysis of its contents. It will, of 
course, be published at large in the Transactions 
of the Society. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Royal Institution, 4—'On the Chemistry of the Metals,’ 
by Mr. C. B. Mansfield. 
— Chemical, 8. 
Trea, Roval Inetitation, 2—On Animal Physiology’ by Prot. 
netitution, 3.— . . 
- Wharton Joues — eine 





— Pathological, 7.—Council. “ 4 
— Civil Engineers, 8. —‘ Account of a Swing Bridge over the 
iver Rother, at Rye, on the Line of the Ashford and 
Hastings Branch of the South-Eastern Railway,’ by Mr. 
. May.—Henewed Discussion ‘On the Permanent Way 

of Railways.’ by Mr. W. B.A 8. 
Wen. Revel Inativatics. 4—‘On the Chemistry of the Metals, 
sie 


. C. B, Mansfield. 
—  Bociety of Arts, &—‘On the Arts and Manufactures of 
—. by Prof. J. Forbes Royle. 
yal Institution, 3.—*On the Physical Principles of the 
team-Engine,’ by the Kev. J. Barlow, M.A. 

Antiquaries, 8 

Royal, half-past 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8. — ‘On some Relations of 
Science to Architecture considered as a Fine Art,’ by Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, 

Philological, 8. 

Geological, 1.—Anniversary. 

Royal Institution, 3.—-" On some of the Arts connected 
with Organic Chemistry,’ by Prof. Brande. : 

Asiatic, balf-past 3—* On the Raw Products of India,’ by 
Dr. Royle. 

Medical, 8. 
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PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

THE opening of this gallery with the works of 
living [native artists offers the first of those Exhi- 
bitions which this Institution is accustomed to 
bring together year by year. Although, as we 
have so often before had occasion to observe, this 
annual collection has rarely of late years realized 
the objects for which it was originally established, 
—though the more ambitious efforts and lofty 
exercises of imagination are rarely here displayed 
—many of our Art-magnates withholding their pro- 
ductions—there are, nevertheless, sufficient indica- 
tions of power produced by younger artists, aided 
by contributions from a few long-established 
favourites who have once more returned to these 
walls, to constitute an Exhibition of more than 
average strength. 

To this fortunate revival more than one cause 
has contributed. To one of these it might be in- 
vidious—because it is needless—now to refer ;— 
but the adhesion—which is its consequence—of 
some of our principal painters gives dawning pro- 
mise of a revival of those Exhibitions which not 
many years since made this building a place of 
eager and crowded resort. 

Mr. Linnell exhibits here one ofthose sylvan scenes 
to which he imparts a national air without losingany 
of the poetry belonging to the incident chosen for 
embodiment. A Boar Hunt in England—Olden 
Time (No. 45) gives striking evidence of the science 
to which this distinguished artist has subjugated 
the materials of his palette. Mr. Linnell has had 
large and general truths in view, to which he has 
subordinated the details in which an ordinary 
artist would have sought refuge. A few frank 
and vigorous touches reveal at a certain distance 
the scene and its incident. The spectator has the 
characteristics of both suggested to him; and the 
descriptive means employed are such as could be 
found only at the disposal of one who had courted 
nature long and sedulously, and had so reduced to 
certainty the mechanical agency of his hand as to 
make every stroke of his pencil eloquent of the 
intention which directed it. For gorgeousness of 
arrangement and vigour of hand this picture might 
be likened to the productions of Rubens. 

Highly contrasting in intention with the last, 
yet equal in power of realization, is a joint produc- 
tion of landscape, figures and animals, Zhe Drover’s 
Halt (146) by Messrs. T. Creswick and R. Ansdell. 
This is a fitting sequel to the larger picture of last 
year, ‘England—a Day in the Country,’ which 
was the first result of the associated labours of 
these gentlemen. There may be questions respect- 
ing the preference to be given to scene or subject, 
—there can be none respecting the art. Both are 
striking manifestations of the several powers of the 
respective artists :—Mr. Creswick’s refinement in 
foliage, and Mr. Ansdell’s art in the presentment 
of animals. These artists’ separate styles are also 
well represented in their separate performances :— 
Mr. Creswick in The Road by the River Side (9), a 
path made tempting to a follower of Walton by the 
excellence of its descriptive art,—Mr. Ansdell in 
his Sheep on the Common (73). The preference 
must, however, be given to his share in the larger 
picture for its treatment of animal life. Mr. 
Ansdell is advancing in his art. 

The prophecy on which we have before ventured, 
that none among our younger portrait-painters 
promises so fair to lead in his art as Mr. H. W. 





Phillips, we find no reason to retract. His female 
study entitled El Suefio (63) is a head of con- 
siderable beauty, unmarked by that insipid and 
affected prettiness which has spoiled our recent 
book-illustrations, and is free from portraiture con- 
vention. The painter shows that he can think for 
himself,—that his susceptibilities answer to the 
requirement of his subject,—that his views are 
expansive and his taste untainted by familiarization 
with precedent. We have here purity of feeling 
and chasteness of expression, with breadth of treat- 
ment; and this female presentment is as charac- 
teristic as were the masculine ones exhibited in the 
heads of Lamartine, Ary Scheffer, and Rawlinson 
which have gained our favourable judgment for 
Mr. Phillips on former occasions. If this artist 
follow up the course which he has so well com- 
menced, he may do much to rescue his province of 
the art from its present state of atrophy. 

The mantle of no one of the bygone Italian 
schools has fallen on the shoulders of Signor Gam- 
bardella. The humblest efforts of the Milanese of 
the close of last century rise superior to his pre- 
tending composition Peace (18). The attempt at 
compliment to our “liege ladye” Victoria is sickly 
in sentiment, unredeemed by any inspiration of 
healthily attuned fancy, and unmarked by those 
descriptive touches of nature without which such 
subjects cannot rise above stage decoration or 
festival transparency. No smoothness of surface 
or mechanical neatness can compensate for the 
absence of thought. 

Mr. Hook’s Olivia and Viola (35) is another 
proof of his attentive reading of Venetian practice 
applied to a theme to which it has imparted a degree 
of novelty. The good taste displayed in it, is some 
set-off against certain discrepancies of porportion. 

Of two delineations of the monastic orders by 
Mr. H. W. Pickersgill the preference will be given 
to A Monk of the Order of St. Francis, at his Devo- 
tions (151) for a certain spirit of asceticism imparted 
to the countenance of the devotee. The elevation 
of purpose comes out well against the frivolity with 
which the eye is fatigued in other directions.—Of 
the same class there is a good study, The Lay- 
Brother (68) by Mr. W. Ross. 

More humble in aim is Mr. E. U. Eddis’s Study 
from Nature (78):—with which may be ranked 
Mr. Buckner'’s Italian Peasant Boy (140),—Nea- 
politan Fisher Boy, (252),—and a head, Assunta, 
a Roman Girl (436). These are matter of fact in 
their tendencies.—By Mr. Sant there is another 
of those contributions of female form in which 
the artist’s fancy is more or less directed by some 
experimental arrang t of chiar-oscuro,—with 
the like amount of inequality in the passages of 
form or of colour which it influences. To 
this artist cannot be laid the charge of common- 

lace ; but to the anxious avoidance of it may 

ascribed certain incoherencies which at times 
interfere with the elucidation of an excellent idea. 
There are discrepancies of taste and of truth :—as 
the eye that from the countenance of the 
parent to that of her child will at once detect. 
There is much gracefulness of form, and truthful- 
ness in the lighting up of the mother’s counte- 
nance :—with which neither the design nor the 
contour of the child harmonize. These remarks 
applied to a painter who has given such evidences 
of ability as Mr. Sant, imply rather an absence of 
care than a want of power. Music (503) is an- 
other of Mr. Sant’s studies of female form—painted 
with like boldness and singularity of view. 

The study of a Child’s Head Hush/ (209) by 
Mrs. W. Carpenter, is distinct for its truthfulness 
and individuality. It is obviously a portrait.— 
The Pearl of the Harem (245) by Mr. W. L. De- 
sanges is as distinctly the creation of the studio. 
It is executed, however, with a readiness which ig 
often an acceptable quality in more literal present- 
ments by the same hand. 

Of the two Landscapes by Mr. F. R. Lee, the 
preference must be accorded to the smaller,—not 
only because of the variety of its details, but 
because also of its superior art. A Highland 
Stream (237) exhibits the essential peculiarities of 
this painter ; and although the canvas is not 
here to his accustomed extent, there are tou of 
truth in the water and foliage that he has never 
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surpassed. The River Tesgn, Devon (25) neither 
affords such : Opportunity, for gradation, nor 
abounds: in variety. of ical and. geolo- 
gical: detail which: gives such help. to. the pietu- 


“There is only: one picture here by Mr. Edward. 
Ww. Casho~diioniteediien, Low Water (90),;. but 
it is: eloquent of the painter’s knowledge, skill. 
and -conscientiousness. Aspiring to com with 
the foremost: examples of its class. in. the Dutch 
school, its: rivalry. is not maintained by means of 
mere: imitation. Mr. Cooke has studied at the same 
sourees: with his prototypes, and his resemblances 
are the: result. of congeniality of view rather than 
of borrowed. practice. The newly appointed Asso- 
ciate won. his laurel after years. of acknowledged 
merits, and has not tarnished it by this first public 
ap after its acquisition. 
r. Willes Maddox is a new aspirant to public 
favour,—and the ponte vel ber ee 4 
ia capturing a Cobra ‘apello (317) on whic 
Saab isone that.will do him honour as a pro- 
duction giving good promise of future achievements. 
There are here a singularity of view and a honesty 
of purpose, uninterfered with by an endeavour— 
as is-too often the case with our younger men—to 
propitiate the public eye—through the medium of 
some living and acknowledged style.. Mr. Maddox 
has not shown himself an imitator,—but has taken 
up bis subject with a determination to present the 
incident in aclear and: perspicuous manner. In 
this determination he has carried the several parts 
of his combination to the verge of literal specifi- 
cation—almost to exaggeration. This painstaking 
and devotion will probably in future efforts be 
by a taste which time and practice only 
can impart, Mr. Maddox has. shown large quali- 
fications:for a range of subjects which interest an 
extensive: class. His work evinces much feeling 
for variety of character :—as witmess the beauty 
and. displayed in the female minstrel, and 
the individualities of physiognomy, expression and 
action in the figures which make up the accom- 
panying group. 
@ most: successful exercise of the pencil of Mr. 
J. Wilson, jun., is displayed in An Old Lighthouse, 
Jetty, &c., on the Coast of Normandy, fishing Boats 
leaving (310).. We have often had occasion to com- 
ment favourably on the small pictures of this painter, 
—generally remarkable fortheir truth and unaffected 
style. The picture before us confirms our previous 
judgments, — and strengthens his claim as. a 
successful painter of the storm, the cloud, and the 
tossing wave. Where so much excellence-has been 
displayed, it may seem. over-critical to demur in 
tail; but we must observe that the breadth, 
vigour and simplicity. which: distinguish the sea 
portion of the picture are wanting in the-jetty and 
its inbabitants.—Their execution, too, is: wanting 
im. quality.—There is: in the water a perception of 
forms, of action andof flow, with a sense of colour 
and truth, which cannot be overlooked.—Like Mr. 
Hdward Cooke, Mr: Wilson has been bred in 
the midst of Art, and both have accredited the 
fraternity from which they are sprung, and the 
instruction which ithas conferred on them: neither 
have fallen into the vice of imitation. 

Mr: Brocky’s excellence is derived from the 
earefal consideration as much of Art as of Nature. 
No one has more: indefatigably followed the first, 
nor industriously laboured in the study. of the last. 
But he has the peculiarity of seeing the one 
through the medium of the other; associations are 
often excited by his works, in favour of his. skill 
though occasionally. to the disparagement of the 
originality of his thinking, There is no one study 
of the human form here in which greater excellence 
of colour- and more graceful feeling are exhibited 
than in the group of a mother and.a child, The 
Whistle (236).. It shows combination of tints 
which Allegri himself need: not have disdained, 
and manipulation:which attests a. painstaking study 
ofthe model. This.is altogether one of Mr: Brocky’s 
best works. 

Tt. would be: ungracious to. animadyert in. a: 
strictly critical. disposition on. so enterprizing a: 
work. as Mr: Newenham’s. composition of figures 
of the natural: scale,— The Princess (afterwards 


» | touching her 


jof the Council—Gardiner, Bonner and others, 
| Religious. Opinions (57).. When an 
|artist in these days of dwellings and of indis- 
|position to the collection of. religious illustration 
|ventures on such an undertaking, there is some 
‘demand on our forbearance. é are content to 
accept a high-minded intention which has the 
courage to travel on a noble and little profitable 
walk. There are parts of this picture—for it is 
unequal—which mark the painter’s general im- 
provement,—conceptions of character and expres- 
sions highly creditable,—and vigour of execution 
which sometimes betrays him into the obvious and 
the trite-—Margaret (270) is evidently a study from 
the heroine of the large picture. — The Spanish 
Dance (461) is a half-length study of a bona roba ; 
hardly characteristic of the physiognomical pecu- 
liarities of the character—yet vigorously wrought. 

There is less than usual to object to in Mr. J. 
Inskipp’s Bird-tender (132), and Waiting a Shot 
—Wood-Pigeons (156). The singularity of his style 
here serves him in good stead. The broad masses 
of light and dark with which he invests his forms 
are here more rationally disposed of than usual. 
On smaller extent of surface these are less subject 
to the charge of baldness or eccentricity. A 
sportsman’ himself, no one enters more earnestly 
into the delineation of the pleasures of the “‘ bro- 
ther of the angle” or of the rifle than Mr. Inskipp; 
while there is always an aim in his works that soars 
above the common-place, — but in avoiding pre- 
scriptive dogma, he sometimes falls into abruptness 
of thought and a too great terseness of execution. 
As good examples of Mr. Inskipp’s style, these 
pictures may be accepted,—no less than of manly 
and original thinking. 





MR. SAMUEL PROUT. 

Tue daily papers announce the death, on the 
10th inst., of Mr. Samuel Prout,—one of the oldest 
and most distinguished members of the senior 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. Mr. Prout 
was long and popularly known by a class of Art 
which he may be said to have originated,—and to 
the influence of his example may be ascribed the 
distinctive character and the successes of our native 
school of painters of architectural subjects. Born 
at Plymouth about the year 1784, like his fellow 
townsmen who have distinguished themselves in 
Art, he owes little to the patronage of his native 
town, unless their share in the praises which he 
ultimately commanded may be counted to them as 
encouragement. In the metropolis, we believe that 
his first patron was Mr. Palser, the printseller, 
who at that time lived in the Westminster Bridge 
Road _; this person used to take all his water-colour 
drawings at low prices, and had a ready sale for 
them. When Mr. Palser removed afterwards to 
the corner of Water Lane, Fleet Street, and 
Mr. Prout had arrived at distinction, the latter 
never omitted grateful mention of the advan- 
tages he had derived from the acquaintance 
and transactions of the time. He early gained 
the notice of the late Mr. Ackermann ; and the 
many drawing-books for learners, and other prints 
which he undertook for that gentleman, soon gave 
currency to his name. His transcripts of Gothic 
architecture at home it is superfluous now to com- 
mend :—and when the allied armies had made it 
safe to venture to the Continent, Mr. Prout was 
among the earliest of the English to travel there. 
His love of the picturesque was gratified amid 
the new and remarkable combinations of form 
which met. his eye at Niirnberg and in many of 
the adjacent cities. He was among the first 
English. artists to add to what had been already 
made known of Venice by Canaletto.—The annual 
Exhibitions of the Society to which he belonged 
have testified to the skill and earnestness of eye 
and mind:and hand employed on these to the last. 
Nor must it be forgotten that. he was among tlie 
first when Senefelder’s newly-disecovered. process 
was.imported into this-country to try his hand at 
it. The powers.of the art of Lithography,—tho 
its processes may have been improved and i- 
fied amongst us since,—were never better. exhibited 
than in Mr. Prout’s broad. and vigorous. touch.— 





Queen: Hlizabeth of England) examined by certain 


me 
\powers.—Other books of the class testify to his 
skill. 


unwearied industry-and! graphic 

For many years suffering from ill health, Mr. 
Prout, in. convalescent intervals, laboured: cheer. 
fully at the yg one had so illustrated in 
better times. He gathered to his fathers 
full of honour and credit,—from a life-in which he 
has filled the relations.of a good member of society 
and an excellent artist. 


Fivg-Art Gossir.—On Tuesday last the Royal 
Academicians proceeded to fill up the vacancy-in 
their body oceasioned by the death of Mr: Wyon, 
As. there are already five sculptors in the body. 
of Academicians, we were not } 
ing from the very secondary part which 
have contrived to assign to sculpture in their 
doings generally—to find their choice fall: 

a candidate in that branch of Art. The new 
Academician is, however, Mr. William Calder 
Marshall, the sculptor. Our readers who re 
member what we have had to. say of Mr. Mar 
shall’s works will know that this eleetion is one of 
which we hear with great satisfaction. Mr. Mar. 
shall has been fast following in the steps of the 
best masters of his art amongst us,—and has con- 
tributed to recent Exhibitions some of the most 
spiritual works which distinguished them. This 
accession of Academical strength in. the depart. 
ment to which he belongs augurs well, too, for 
the prospects of sculpture in the leading Art 
institution ; and it is for the sculptor Academicians, 
thus reinforced, to take care that the interests of 
the branch which they represent shall be fully kept 
in view in such new arrangements..as await the 
Royal demy quent on the probable re- 
moval of the National Gallery: 

The same evening had been fixed for the election 
of a successor in the Professorship of Anatomy, 
resigned by Mr. Joseph Henry Green. A large 
body of good candidates were, our readers know, 
in the field,—and out of these the Academy 
selected Mr. Richard Partridge. Without touch- 
ing on any question of comparative merits, we 
may say that the Academy have, we believe, 
chosen an excellent professor. Mr. Partridge isa 
distinguished anatomist,—an able draughtsman in 
his d ent, we are assured,—and has tlie 
qualities of a good lecturer. 

We may add further, that on the same evening 
the teachership of Perspective held in the Academy 
by Mr. Knight, its secretary, was erected into a 
Professorship, for his more honour and dignity. 

On Monday next, the. Professor of Sculpture 
in the Royal Academy, Sir Richard Westmacott, 
will commence his léectures-to the students of that 
institution, and continue them on the five suc 
ceeding Mondays: —The Professor of Painting, 
C. R. Leslie, Esq., will commence: his lectures:on 
Thursday next, and deliver them in the following 
order :—First lecture, February 19, ‘On the Im 
tation of Nature;’ second, February 26, ‘ Om the 
Imitation of Art ;’ third, March 4, ‘On Form and 
Composition ;” fourth, March 11, ‘On Colour and 
Chiar’-oscuro ;’ fifth, March 18, ‘ On Education in 
Art;’ sixth, March 25, ‘On Landscape.’ : 

At a meeting of the members of the senior 
Seeiety of Painters in Water Colours, on Monday 
‘last, Messrs. J. Gilbert and H. Riviere were elected 
Associates: of that body :—a Lady Professor, whose 
name we could not learn, was elected along with 
the above gentlemen. Mr. Gilbert is well known 
as the successful illustrator of some of our weekly 
contemporaries,—and Mr. Rivitre by his scenes of 
foreign travel. Both these gentlemen are acquist- 
tions to the ranks of this long-established Society: 

Referring to those arrangements which will in 
all probability vacate that portion of the a 
in Square now occupied by the 
Gallery of pictures,—we may mention that the 
Royal Academy are not, it seems, to succeed to the 
abandoned spaces without question. We have now 
lying before us a copy of a petition addressed to the 
Queen by the oo of British Artists, meeting 2 
Suffolk Street, Pali Mall, East. This newly in- 
corporated association have cast a critical eye 
this edifice in Trafalgar Square,—and find it exactly 
suited to. their purpose. The further 











The Landscape. Annual is another record: of his 


le y 
inform the Queen that it will suit-no other body 8 
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the National! cost.:— 

, if Wr the may ey ‘it rent free, to take a 

leone f on such terms and ‘conditions 
as Her Majesty shall deem just. 


The impulse recently given to Art in the metro- 
lis has extended itself to the provinces. Suffolk, 
Norwich, Manchester, Live l, Carlisle, and 
Bristol have for some years s of | Sn 
paintings ; and in some of these: localities. per- 
manent galleries of works of Art are in course of | - 

formation. —D: - the see. yeer,, E _ hton has 
pana to the li ich have 
yi encouragement ~ local talent ty the estab- 
lishment of an Exhibition of paintings. An Art- 
Union was, we are told, established in connexion 
with the Exhibition. The first Exhibition of 
por 2 was opened in the Pavilion about three 
months since, with 180 pictures, — and: a. Corre- 
spondent gives us some particulars relating to its 
success. The Catalogue shows among the ex- 
hibitors above forty local artists, with many of 
whose names the public are already acquainted as 
exhibitors at the Royal Academy and other London 
Exhibitions. The surplus. profits of the Exhibition, 
after payment of all expenses, were at the close of 
the season appropriated with liberality and good 
taste, by the Pavilion Committee, to the purchase 
of three of the pictures as the commencement of a 
permanent 
Union connected with the Exhibition, ten paint- 
ings; we are informed, were distributed to the 
members :—and both the Exhibition and the Art- 
Union are said to have been attended with such 
success that it is determined they shall be annual. 


We may. mention that the Committee of the 
Suburban Artisan Schools have commenced the 
formation of a lending library of works on design 
for the use of the students :—and they solicit gifts 
of books and works of Art, or subscriptions for the 
purchase of the same. 


well. wall. They bey Pra Seilbey poentiogin, © that they may suc- 
coed the 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEATE’S FIRST QUARTETT and PIANOFORTE 
sine wi will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen 
ay oe we the 18th inst.— Programme : 


gary Hay ener, and thoven, executed by Messrs. 
Cooper, in ‘— atti. Mr. Neate will perform on the 


Piano wn ong Tape mata, Up. 53, and take part in Weber's Piano- 
forte: commence at Eight o’clock:—Terms: for Six 
Boirées, 308. ; for Three, ll. 18. ; for a Single Soirée, 10s. 6d. Appli- 
cation for Subscriptions ma y be made at Mr. Neate’s residence, 2, 
Chapel Street, Portland Place; and at the principal Music Shops. 





MR. LINDSAY SLOPER'S SECOND SOLRSE of CHAMBER 
MUSIC will take place at ae. vor: Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen 
Anne vendish A ees isth, to 
commence at Half-past Bight ¢ orelock y Tickets, to admit 
three, One Gu ime each, and Single Wicket alf-a-Guinea each, 
may be had at all the princi Music Warehouses, and Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park. 





ounces that the ANNUA 
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gallery of works of Art.—At the Art- ! ? 


Enderssohn, as the 
on its revival this: 
, and a firm and musician-like performance. 
Of her voice there is no. eceasion anew’ to speak. 
,Butour recent counsel must be : sinee, were 
Mrs. Enderssohn. the voealist that she ought to be, 
and that she must become; if she aspires to retain 
and increase the success which she has so meritedly 
gained, the essential: shake at the close of the 
‘Sanctus’ of Angels would not be omitted by her. 
In proportion as. no, added ornament is sufferable 
in. Mendelssohn’s sacred music,—so, none of the 
very few which the composer wrote can. be dis- 
pensed with.—The entire performance of ‘ Elijah’ 
was.a very fine one. 


 sopramo in ‘Elijah,’ 





CHAMBER ConcERTS:—The programme of Mr. 
Ella's second Musical Winter Evening was very 
attractive; since, in addition to such well-aceredited 
compositions.as Mozart's Quintett with clarionet, 
and Spohr’s Nonetto, instrumental and voeal works 
by rising composers were produced. M. Silas 
performed his Pianoforte Trio in ¢ minor; with 
regard to the merits of which we see no reason to 
change the judgment expressed by us on its pub- 
lication [ Athen. No. 1214]. He played'it very well. 
Two of M. Gounod’s ‘ Songs of France’ were also 
introduced, with much. prefatory praise in print.— 
“Tt is one of the greatest misfortunes,” says Mr, Ella’s 
rogramme, ‘*for a young composer to have his reputation 
risked by the imperfect. execution of his music before a 
strange and critical audience. Such was the fate of M. 
Gounod in England, at the performance given in St. Martin’s 
Hall, of some of his lyrical works, and we were of the number 
present on that ion who felt disapp 
There is a proverb concerning glass windows and 
those who should not throw stones at them. A 
case of ‘‘greater misfortune” —of more utter 
failure from want of preparation and coarse exe- 
cution than Mr. Ella’s presentment of the lovely 
songs so justly praised by him, —we do not recollect. 
Neither the =a nor the notes were given. They 
were so imperfectly sung by Mr. Swift, (who had 
previously made a most favourable impression in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ By Celia’s.arbour,”) and soclumsily 
and incorrectly accompanied by M. Silas and Mr. 
Duggan as to lose all form, colour, and spirit; and 
it is well for Mr. Ella’s sagacity as a critic that 
they had. been heard and judged elsewhere before 
being so cruelly maltreated under his protection. 

A new Quartett Association, consisting of Messrs. 
Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti, announces its 
intention of giving six Matinées (at Willis’s Rooms), 
to commence on Wednesday, April the 28th. “A 
first-rate pianist,” adds the advertisement, ‘ will 
be engaged for each performance.” It seems, too, 
that Mr. Ella’s idea of a programme, critical and 
= will be imitated,—since Mr. Macfarren 
is announced as having undertaken this. depart- 





*|ment.—The meetings of the Beethoven Quartett 


. dpe will commence for the season on the 24th of 


haue o’elock.— Violins, M. Sainton 

ve; r. Hill; Violoncello, Mr. Lucas, 

assisted by other eminent artists. — Subscription, One Guinea. 
Tickets to be obtained only at No. 54, Berners Street. 


EXETER BAL. — -A GRAND MUSICAL PREIVAL wit 
prt owas ing 0 f ASH- WEDNESDAY, Pebruary oth, 
occasion selecth ons from the works of ine del, Haydn, 
Mourt, Beetho — Mendelssohn, and other celebrated qeaeeers, 
will be introd by the following eminent artists :—Mesdames 
Sims Reeves, Phillips (daughter of Henry Phillips, Esq. . Rebecca 
sfo Alleyne, Ey ~% ne! a Anne pasonien and 

ins Messrs s 

Seles, Miss Kate 


odda, a, Herr 
Richardson. 


.. and "Hone "Phillips. eee 

dard ; M Demunck and 

Kote oe Orchestra, cond: 

Leader, Mr. Thirlwal). Pianoforte Accompanists, 

ate and Herr Kuhe.— Doors 0 at Seven, com- 

o’clock.— Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Re- 

stalls (aambered). 7s. Tickets and Programmes 
Musicsellers, 





crm MARTIN’S Ta}. BOUTELy CONCERTS of AN- 
oon and MODEBN MUSIC. — Under ee Direction, rs Mr. 

N HULLAH —Second Beacon. the = NDC ERT, 

- WEDNESDAY EVENING, Febru: 8, r ight elock: 
when will formed, BEETHOVEN'S "GRAND. MASS in 
— Pianoforte. Russell 


“and "CHORAL PANTA 
part Mr. Stermdalk fe Bennett’; and the Overture and 
Mn Act of Weber's ev Opera, Oberon.” Principal Performers— 
es Amelia Byers (Pupil of Sir Geo Smart), 
Alleyne, iss = Miss Kent; Mr. Swift, Mr. Wallworth. 
Mr. ussell (Pupil of Mr. W. Sterndale 
). The Chorus will consist of the Mem) meas a. 
Upper School.—Tickets : Area, 2a 6d ; Rese 
peed May be had-of Mr. Parser, 445, "West Strand; 
Musio-selleas; and at St: Martin's Hall, Long A cre. 


Sacnep Harmonic Socrety.—In pursuance of 
pleasantest of critical duties, which is, to watch 


next. month.—The first of M. A. Billet’s pianoforte 
performances was this week held at St. Martin’s 
Hall; with what M. Billet never fails to give—a 
programme of choice and various music. 





Drury Lane.—We have announced the ap- 
pearance of Mr. and’ Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss. P. 
Horton and Mr. Whitworth in ‘Fra Diavolo;’ 
but the performance of that opera is too good not 


.| to claim a word of detailed’ praise.—Mr. Sims 


Reeves has improved greatly since we last heard 
and saw him on the stage. He has gained variety 
of tone and delicacy of style, without loss of force. 
He acts, too, the brigand, with care and spirit.— 
The Zerlina of Mrs. Sims Reeves isexcellent. As 
an actress, she has a grace, promptitude and ex- 
— which are better than beauty. <As 
singer, she manages to throw a charm and a 
cordiality into her voice, though telling not natu- 
rally very tuneful,—which make amends for its 
peculiarities of quality. Her articulation, too, is 
neat and intelligent. In a theatre smaller than 
Drury Lane, there is hardly an oeeupation, serious 
or comic, with which this “iady might not be in- 
trusted—the Normas and Semiramides of heroic 
and classical tragedy excepted.—When we count 
up the excellent material for such a theatre that we 





Progress and promise, we record the success of Mrs. 


now possess in Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss L. Pyne, 


Hers is an expressive- 


Miss. Fitzwilliam, and other artists that could be 
a ee that, ere long, our 
often-expressed wish for the formation and main- 
tenance of some establishment corresponding: to. 
the Opéra Comique of Paris must be fulfilled. — 
Mr. Bunn’s third has been the never- 

and ever-doleful ‘Lucia’ of Donizetti, in yrhick 
Mr: and Mrs. Sims: Reeves have performed the 
parts of hero and heroine to the infinite 

of “the town,” and to their own no pet ore 
But in our judgment, whether as —— story, 
music, personation, or singing, one ‘Fra Diavolo’ 
is worth a dozen such operas as this washy arrange-. 
ment and sickly setting-to-music of the finest fate- 
story in modern fiction.—The ballet of ‘Vert- Vert,’ 
in which the new danseuse Mdlle. Priora has ob- 
tained so much success at the Grand Opéra of Paris, 
has been produced here for Mdlle. Plunkett,—and 


seems fairly to please our ballet-loving public. 


Princess's. — Shakspeare’s tragedy of ‘King 
John,’ after having been presented on the ious 
Friday by royal command at Windsor Castle before 
Her Majesty and the Court, was produced on 
Monday at this theatre, with a profusion of acces- 
series which even in these days of especial attention 
to mise en scene may be pronounced to be unex- 
ampled. By both Mr. Macready and Mr. Phelps 
the tragedy of ‘King John’ had been produced 
with magnificence; but Mr. Kean has surpassed 
them both. Not content with producing merely 
a gorgeous spectacle, he has provided a series of 
pictures in which artistic beauty and historical 

have been happily combined. Care has 
been taken in selecting “‘the dresses, weapons, 
banners, and decorations,” from the best authorities. 
The scenery has. been painted in similar spirit, 
and with similar suecess, No substitution has 





been allowed of a convenient scene for a cor- 
| rect one. There are five new scenes by Mr: 
| Gordon—the Gates of Angiers, a Battle-Field: near 
Angiers, another near St. Edmunds, the English 
Camp, and the Orchard of Swinstead Abbey :—all 
beautiful pictures, and the last in particular rich 
in colour and skilful in adjustment of detail and 

setting. Mr. F. Lloyds has a variety of new 
scenes well designed and arranged :—two connected 
with Angiers, (the French King’s Tent, and a 
Battle Field,) a Room. in Northampton Castle, tlie 
Interior of the Templars’ Church at N orthampton, 
St. Edmunds Bury, and the Gate of Swinstead 
Abbey. Besides these, there are three new scenes 
by Mr. Dayes :—the Hall of State with which the 
drama opens, another in. Northampton. Castle, 
and Northampton Castle itself. These pictorial 
cnliclichaent> have not in this instance been 
secured at the sacrifice of good acting. The com- 
pleteness of the company. at the Princess's has 
enabled the management to distribute the various 
parts to efficient representatives, and the whole 
getting up of the play is satisfactory. 

In regard to Mr. Kean’s King John and Mrs: 
Kean’s Lady Constance, the general features: of 
their tive styles are too well known to demand’ 
that we should dwell at length on these present- 
ments. Of the first, the repose which was the 
chief feature is deserving of notice. It gave 
kingly dignity to the earlier scenes,—and promi- 
nence to the more fiery as the dramatic 
history developed itself. defiance of the Papal! 
authority was delivered in a highly effeetive 
manner :—and in the temptation of Hubert to the 
murder of Arthur, the actor implied a world of 
suppressed emotion, whose whispers, murmurs; 
fears, and ultimate triumph produced an irre 
sistible feeling of awe. Mrs. Kean in Constance 
selected the maternal view of the character; and 
appeared in all the scenes except her last with the 
boy Arthur; (admirably played by Miss Kate 
Terry). To the anxiety and grief of the mother 
the more forcible attributes of the character were 
subdued. Mr: Ryder's ower be oa 
pathetic portraiture. In the prison seene wi 
young Prince both he and Miss Kate-Terry acted 
with a truth and’ sentiment profoundly touching: 
The part of the bastard Fauloonbridge was. con- 
fided to Mr. Wigan;—an actor original 





thoroughly. 
in his conception and execution of character. In 
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both its merits and its defects the portraiture was 
his own. Its defects arose out of acertain physical 
and acquired inaptitude for parts of this calibre,-- 
an ultra-comic vivacity which has to be restrained. 
Mr. Meadows had a small part, that of Robert 
Faulconbridge, which he presented with chastened 
humour. The character of Cardinal Pandulph as 
personated by Mr. Graham proved impressive and 
efficient :—nor must the propriety and vigour of 
Mr. James Vining’s Earl of Salisbury be suffered 
to pass unacknowledged. Mr. Fisher's Philip 
Augustus, King of France, was a painstaking effort; 
and Miss Phillips interpreted the part of Queen 
Elinor with much discretion. 





Haymarket. — Mr. Barry Sullivan, whose 
reputation at Manchester and Liverpool has for 
four or five seasons been gradually on the increase, 
made his débdt at this theatre on Saturday. 
His appearance excited but little interest. The 
part selected for his trial was Hamlet. Mr. Sulli- 
van is slender of figure and graceful in his atti- 
tudes,—but his vocal organ is very limited. His 
evident good taste prevented him from any attempt 
to strain it; but however well harmonized were 
the tones, the effects produced could of course be 
proportioned only to the capacity of the organ, 
—and the result was a series of minute points and 
crotchetty new readings as substitutes for physical 
powers. That Mr. Sullivan has mind, and can 
act well—that he possesses originality of concep- 
tion and beauty of movement—that he has studied 
hard and practised long—all this is evident;—but 
we doubt whether these titles will with a London 
audience compensate for the deficiency of material 
strength. We remarked that he depended much 
on new arrangements of mise en scéne—that, to 
bring out his designs, certain positions for himself 
and his interlocutors were requisite—and that all 
the performers spoke in a lower key than usual to 
prevent any unseemly contrast with the feebleness 
of his utterance. Much praise is due to Mr. Sulli- 
van for the steady perseverance with which he 
contends against serious difficulties,—and some- 
times it was rewarded with marked success. His 
interview with the Ghost was, in its expression of 
reverence, grace and significance, very fine; and, 
than his closet scene we never remember anything 
more pathetic as well as picturesque. In a word, 
Mr. Sullivan acts with great care and pains,—and 
his vigilance is in continual exercise to seize every 
opportunity of making gesture supply the want of 
vocal compass. 





Otymric.—On Thursday a new farce, by Mr. 
Bridgman, entitled ‘Matrimonial—A Gentleman, 
&c. &c.,’ was produced. Mr. Shalders and Mr. 
Compton enact the parts of the advertising gentle- 
man and a lover, who get confounded one with the 
other, and involved in consequent perplexities, that 
result in a pugilistic contest. The farce was some- 
what too broad in some portions of the dialogue, 


which, though tolerably smart, needs abridgment: 


and revision both on the score of manners and of 
art. It was, however, moderately successful. 

While on the subject of this theatre, we may 
conveniently mention that Mr. Henry Farren has 
been lately attempting some Shakspearian parts, 
such as Shylock and Othello,—and this week, has 
appeared as the hero in Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s 

y of ‘William Tell.’ These experiments are, 
Al too tentative in their nature, and show 
too little aptitude for the ambitious class of charac- 
ter which it is evidently the actor’s aim to occupy, 
to justify more criticism than may be implied in a 
passing notice. 





Musicat aNnp Dramatic Gossip.—The season 
of French plays at the St. James’s Theatre will 
commence on Monday next, with Mdlle. Déjazet 
and M. Lafont. Later M. Lemaitre and Malle. 
Clarisse are to come; and after their engagement 
is terminated, M. Regnier and Mdlle. Rose-Chéri. 
Other satisfactions are promised without precise 
specification; and it should be added, that in the 
case of Mr. Mitchell, such words are not mere 
words of course, but convey intentions which, to 
judge from the past, will be liberally and honour- 
ably carried out. 





Our ge ape have, within the week, an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Holcroft, son of the 
more famous Mr. Holcroft, the dramatist,—who 
was for many years connected with the London 
press, and, perhaps, in that capacity most promi- 
nently known as the musical and dramatic critic 
of one of the leading daily papers. 

We must content ourselves, at present, with 
here announcing the appearance of an English 
translation, by Mr. Guernsey, of a pamphlet, by 
M. Fétis, ‘On the Life and Works of Paganini.’ 
The character of this eccentric, self-engrossed man 
of genius, more sterile of good influences upon art 
than any other genius in our recollection, was, many 
years ago, written by Dr. Liszt in a few decisive 
and far-sighted paragraphs. Recently, M. Berlioz 
(whose half-promise of musical memoirs is one 
which we hope to see fulfilled) has added in his 
feuilleton to the long list of anecdotes concerning 
the Violin-King; and we observe that an elabo- 
rate chronological biography has been put forth 
by Signor Conestabile of Perugia,—so that there 
is no lack of material for a memoir and a judgment 
of one, whose peculiarities during his lifetime 
were mauled and mocked by silly enthusiasts and 
romancers in no common measure. Nor will there 
now be any great disagreement concerning Paga- 
nini’s published compositions. These must be placed 
among the pieces of effect and enormous mechanical 
difficulty, of which the living spirit existed only 
in the executant ;—for, in music, there is such a 
thing as genius in execution, distinct from talent. 
By overlooking this not very explicable fact the 
transcendentalists have been led into much mis- 
judgment upon the creator as a being of necessity 
apart from, antagonistic and despotically superior 
to, the Interpreter. 


A long account is given in this week's Gazette 
Musicale, of another prodigious musical boy from 
the Palatinate, Frederic Gernsheim, aged only ten 
years,—who is already vigorous enough as a pianist 
to perform the Concertos of Weber, Moscheles, and 
Mendelssohn in public. Further, he composes in 
full score, is capable of improvisation, and, in 
short, is brought forward as reproducing the mar- 
vels of finger, fancy and feeling wrought in his 
boyish days by little Mozart.—We are sorry to 
read all this in proportion as the precocious promise 
may be real. Our times are more feverish than 
those in which ‘‘Wolferl” displayed his genius;— 
public demands on the executive faculty have enor- 
mously increased. Were Mozart’s genius to re- 
appear, if its owner must keep pace with the re- 
quirements of our day, a strain would be required 
double of that which sixty years ago enfeebled 
the Master’s youth, exhausted his manhood, and 
brought him to an early grave. Our protest 
against prodigious exhibition becomes more and 
more earnest in proportion as knowledge and 
intercourse are diffused. 


There is not much other musical news from Ger- 
many of great importance. It should be mentioned, 
however, that the Oratorio by Herr Emil Nau- 
mann—‘ Christ, the Messenger of Peace,’—of 
which some account was given in the Atheneum 
two or three years since [No. 1112], appears to 
keep its ground ; since we have lately seen more 
than one performance of it announced at Berlin 
and elsewhere.—At Weimar, Dr. Liszt has been 
directing, at a Court concert, the overture and 
scenic music to ‘Struensee,’ by Meyerbeer.—At 
Munich, H.R.H. the Prince Adalbert has been 
sustaining the baritone part in Mercadante’s ‘ Elisa 
e Claudio’ at the Court theatre.—During the com- 
ing Italian Opera season at Vienna two new works 
are to be produced—‘ Il Marito e l’Amante,’ by 
Ricci, and ‘Gaston de Chanlay,’ by Capecelatro. 
The prima donna is a countrywoman of ours, being 
Madame Albertini, whose English name was Miss 
Aitcheson.—Private letters from North Germany 
announce to us that the success of Signor Marchesi 
as a singer there has been remarkable. 





To CorresponpENTs.—Dr. J. E. B.—P. L.—A Constant 
Reader—P. B. A—F. F. C.—Imperitus. 

Dr. D. G. J.—The papers proposed are wholly unsuited to 
the columns of the Atheneum, 


MR. CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A Manual of Physiology; with m. 


merous Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Second Edition, 
carefully revised, with Additions. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 
W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. PRS.” °° 2884 By 


“Dr. C ter has brought up his Manual, in t! 
beautiful edition, to the present state of Physiological Seraet 
The work is complete.”— London Journal of Medicine, 4 


For CLERGYMEN, 
residing at a dist 


A Compendium of Domestic Medi- 


CINE and COMPANION to the MEDICINE CHEsr. 
comprising Plain Directions for the Employment of Medicines, 
their Properties and Doses—Brief iption of the Symp. 
ms and Treatment of Diseases—Disorders incidental to 
Infants and Children—Directions for restoring Suspended Anji. 
mation—Counteracting the Effects of Poison—A Selection of 
the most Efficacious Prescriptions and various Mechanica) 
Auxiliaries to Medicines. Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5g, By 
JOHN SAVORY, Member of the Society of Apothecaries, 


TRAVELLERS, and FAMILIE 
fessi lL Assist, 


Srom Proj 





The Druggists’ General Receipt. 


BOOK ; comprising a Copious Veterinary Formulary and 
Veterinary Materia Medica—Patent and Proprietary Medi- 
cines—Druggists’ Nostrums—Perfumery—Skin Cosmetics, Hair 
Cosmetics, and Teeth Cosmetics— Beverages, ic Articles, 
and Condiments—Trade Chemicals, Miscellaneous Prepar- 
tions,and Compounds used in the Arts, &c. Second Edition, 
18mo. cloth,6s. By HENRY BEASLEY. 


On Diseases of the Bladder and 


PROSTATE GLAND. The Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8yo. cloth, 108. 6d. By WILLIAM COULSON, 
Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


On the Physical Diagnosis of the 


DISEASES of the LUNGS and HEART. Post &vo. 7a, By 
HERBERT DAVIES, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and Senior Physician to the Koyal Infirmary for 
Diseases of the Chest. 


“ A book well worthy of the closest study of the profession, 
The author has eminently succeeded in bringing under notice, 
within a small compass, all the most valuable facts which 
relate to the theory and practice of auscultation.” 

Medical Gazette, 

“ An excellent practical manual.”— Dublin Medical Press, 


The Principles and Practice of 


OBSTETRIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. Third Edition, 
with 120 Illustrations on Steel and Wood. vo. cloth, 228, By 
F. H. SBOTHAM, M.D., Physician to the Royal Mater- 
nity Charity. 


“ This new edition of Dr. Ramsbotham’s work forms one of 
the most complete and thoroughly useful treatises on mid- 
wifery with which we are acquainted. The entire work has 
undergone a careful revision, with additions. We have already 
given specimens of the work sufficient to justify our hearty 
ponte of it as es the best guides that the student 
or young practitioner can fullow. J : 

British and Foreign Medical Review. 


On Diseases of the Urinary and 
GENERATIVE ORGANS (in both Sexes), Second Edition, 
8vo. cloth, 208. ; or, with Coloured Plates, 303, Part I Nom 
Specific Diseases. Part II. Syphilis. By WILLIAM ACTON,, 
late Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary. 


“Mr. Acton’s work must be diligently studied by every pra 
titioner who would desire to benefit instead of injuring hit 
patient ; it has a distinctive and pre-eminently 
value.” — Medical Gazette, 

“The present edition of Mr. Acton’s work is yery much 
enlarged, and contains a most valuable collection ¢ a 


“We have no doubt Mr. Acton’s treatise will take 4 
among the standard treatises in medical literature—a 
to which its merits so well entitle it.”—- ical Press 


Operative Surgery. Illustrated with En- 
gravings on Wood. 8vo. 18s,cloth. By F. C. SKEY, F.BS. 


“We pronounce Mr. Skey’s ‘ Operative Surgery’ to be a work 
of the very highest importence—a work by itself. The a 
ness of our opinion we trustfully leave to the judgment 
profe ”— Medical Gazette. 

“ Mr. Skey’s work is a gevtnst model for the operating su” 

n, who will learn from it not only when andhow to operate 
but some oere noble ny pet which cannot 
improve him as a moral and social agen’ ; 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal 





London: Joun CuurcutLt, Princes-street, Soho. 
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@ NOVELLO'’S CHEAP MUSIC. 
Handel’s “‘ Jupas Maccaszvs.” 


#1 =F wd —. a3 = 
Oo love-ly Peace, with plenty crown’d, 


Now ready, Gratis (or Post Free for two penny stamps), 
NEW EDITION, CONTAINING ALL THE ADDITIONS 
FROM MARCH, 1850, TO JANUARY, 1852, 


OVELLO'S CATALOGUE, No. 2, at the 
f SACRED mene with ENGLISH 
aan neta Ling the Use of the United 
Chureh of LL and Ireland. ym Hymns, Sacred Songs, 
Solo Hymns, —Sacred Du ‘rios, Quartetts, and Choruses,— 
Psalmody, and Collections of jacred 
The Catalogues Nos. 1 to 6 bound in one volume, Gratis, or 
Postage Free for six penny stamps. 
69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


oOD’S EDITION ad the han patel of 
W SCOTLAND. arranged with 
for the Pianoforte. 
dited by GEO. PARQUHAR GRAHAM, 
pre of ‘ibe Article * Music,” in the seventh edition of the 
yclopsedia ia Britannice.” In3 — large 8vo. elegantly bound 
in acth. 28.; mereaeo, The three volumes in one, 
half-bo und plain, 218. 














» Gitte in Rone, 258. 
New Some of the folio edition of 
GEORGE THOMSON’S COLLECTION of 
SCOTTISH Sp noforte, Ds Beethoven, Liagdn. Hummel, Pleyel 
Weber, &c. In 5 vols. 16s. each. Additional Accompaniments for 
Violin and Violoncello, may be price 5s. 
THE DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND 


Four Books, 5¢. each ; or complete in 1 vol. cloth, 15s. 


is DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND as 
ree Books, 5%. each. This is the only edition 
—, a7 for the Pianoforte. 

VOCAL MELODIES of SCOTLAND. For 
the Pianoforte (without the words,) in Five Books, at 4s. each, or 
complete in 1 vol. 158. 

Published by Wood & Co. 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburg teh 5 
pe ovello, Dean-atret : ‘and Simpkin © Marshall ; — een 
be had on ¢ on order of all M 


THE POEMS AND DRAMAS OF SIR E. BULWER 
LYTTON, Barr. 
Now First Collected. 
Just published, handsomely printed, in crown 8vo. 88. cloth, 
pe POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS 
of SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 
Vol L containing NARRATIVE POEMS, THE NEW.TIMON, 
&c., with a Portrait and Vignette Title. 
“ A volume, the peculiar and diversified interest of which induces 
us to look forward with some eagerness for its successors.”-—Sun. 
* Will be universally acceptable.”— Britannia. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
1, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 368. 
aE HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
from the Soy of James the First. To which is prefixed 
a Review of the Progress of England from the a Period to 
the Last Yer ot the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, M. ay 
“These volumes are very valuable inasmuch as they contain a 
vast array of facts plainly and sensibly set forth, including many 
not found in o: histories.”"— Morning Advertiser. 











Il. 
Svo. cloth, 15s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


and of the NINETEENTH, till the Overthrow of the French 
Empire, with particular reference to Mental Cultivation 
rogress. 


By F. C. SCHLOSSER. 
Vou. VIII., completing the Work, with copious Indexes. 


“This book will be a luable ion to the English 's 
library.”— Athenceum. 





ul. 
2 vols. feap. cloth, 16s. 

THE POEMS AND DRAMAS OF 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 
Now First Collected, with final Revision, 

CONTAINING 


DESTINY. ITALY, in Four Parts. 
THE DELU 
DEE LUGE. CATILINE. 


A LIFE. MEMNON. 
fe THE ANCIENT | REVELATIONS OF LIFE. 
a period of twenty years, Mr. Read: 


embrac: le has 
emes ——_ ae ay bo% tee mag the faculty divine. Bits 


fee are dey ingly in each successive 
Maly abounds 1 mo ity of of thought its pictures never devoid "Mt 
iL  sublimity. Atheneum, 


Iv. 
8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 
THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURES. 
Vou. VI., completing the Work. 
With numerous Fabric Patterns and Illustrations. 
Wo-1-1> even of iarger size and pretensions have done 
pore tas ist in the a t and d — - of the Art- 
ufactures of this country than the tpg | — 
ie, a Tae peunsar ot, Dames Tay * - 
Suescati ons whic’! contained from ime 
ey he Dyce, R.A; Mr. Redgrave. R.A.; Mr. John Bell ; 
en Jones; Mr. D. Wane Mr. @.Waliis; ‘and Mr. Horsley, 
Encinas ou Are Manrfartare occupied st the 
Great Exhibition” torn ng Chromicle.. hte 


London : Caieiiie: & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
MR. WARBURTON’S WORKS. 


L 
The Crescent and the Cross. 
Edition, 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


Eighth 


il. 
Reginald Hastings: an Autobiogra- 


phy. Third Edition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 
Ml. 


Hochelaga; or, England in the New 
Wass. porated by Mr. WARBURTON. Fourth Edition, 
8. und. 


Colburn & Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


CHEAPER BDETION. in 2 vols. with fine Portrait of the 
Emperor, 12s. bound, 
EVELATIONS OF RUSSIA 
UNDER THE AUTOCRAT 
NICHOLAS THE FIRST. 
By IVAN GOLOVINE. 


“The most authentic and copious oupenition of Russia and her 
government yet given to the world.”—Britanni 


Colburn & Co., Publishers, 13, Great + 0 








ADAPTED FOR COUNTRY LIBRARIES, 


POPULAR NOVELS: 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Price only 5s. per Volume. 


TIME THE AVENGER. By the Author of 
*Emilis Wyndham.’ 3 v. 


LADY PONSONBY’S PRIDE AND IRRE- 
SOLUTION. 3 vy. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S BEAUTY AND INTEL- 
LECT. 3 v. 


MISS KAVANAGH’S NATHALIE. 3v. 
MR. HOWITT’S MADAME DORRINGTON. 
BV. 


MRS. CROWE'’S LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
3v. 


MISS DOUGLAS'S ANNE DYSART. 3v. 
MADAME PULSZKY’S TALES OF HUN- 
GARY. 3yv. 
LOVE AND AMBITION. By Author of ‘ Rock- 
3 ¥. 


ingham.’ 


MR. COBBOLD’S FRESTON TOWER ; or, 
DAYS of WOLSEY. 3v. 


Colburn & Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Just published, 


THE CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN 
MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 
Edited by W. THOMSON, M.A. F.R.S.E. 


ellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
And Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


No. XXVIII. 
ConTENTs, 


Index_of the First Six Volumes of the Cambridge and Dublin 
athematical Journal. 


On the Indeterminate Curvature of Surfaces. By William 
Walton. 





On be Gowler Sections of Surfaces of the Second Order. By 


aoe... im of Brianchon’s Theorem, aa of an Analogous 
Property in Space. By Thomas W eddl 


A Geometrical Zeeperty of Curves of the Third Order. By 
Thomas Cotte 


Geometrical Propositigns relating to Focal Properties < Surfaces 
and Curves of the Second Order. By John Walke 


On Partial Piterential Equations of the First ony 
fessor De Morgar 


On the Logarithmic Parsbola. By the Rev. J. Booth. 

On the Theory of Permutants. By Arthur Cayley. 

On the Principles of the Calculus of Forms. By J. J. Sylvester. 
Ce as the Postscript to the paper on Permutants. By 


By Pro- 


On Dynenstections of the Binomial Theorem. By Homersham 


Mathematical Notes: 

1. Solution of a Functional Equation. 

1L. Note on a Question in the Senate-House Papers for 1852. 

In future three Numbers, of about six sheets each, will be pub- 
lished yearly, and the day of publication of each Number will be 
intimated on the cover of the Number precedin 

To Subscribers paying their subscriptions in ie directly to the 


Publishers, Macantan & _ Cambridge, the price will be 153 
a year, or 16s. 6d. free by pos’ 


‘ost-oflice orders may "te oe payable to Macmittan & Co. 
Cambridge. 
The pete ofan each Number, procurable by order through any Book- 
i 


Each of the Numbers already published (except a few which are 
out of print) may be procured by order through any Bookseller. 


A FEW COMPLETE SETS of this 


Work may still be had, 6 vols. 8vo. cloth 
lettered; 41. 16s. 


Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell, Dublin: 
Hodges & Smith. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. Glasgow: 
aclehose 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 72. cloth, 


LETTERS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ; 
With an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 
By Ko _ aa 


SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, and 
satan from ABROAD. 1 volume. 15s. 


2. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WOems In 


3 volumes. 15. 


: Edward Moxon, Dover-street.. 
Just published, in 3 volumes, price 15a, cloth, 
ARTLEY COLERIDGE’S LIVES of 
NORTHERN WORTHIES. 
ted by his BROTHER. 


Edi 
A New Edition, with the Corrections of the Author, and the 
Marginal ew ~ of 8. T. Coleridge. 


1. HARTLEY COLERIDG E’S POEMS. 
vas o NE MOLR, by his BROTHER. Second Edition. In 2 


2. HARTLEY COLERIDGE'S ESSAYS and 
MARGINALIA. In2vols. 22s, 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
d Edition, in 2 volumes, price 168. cloth, 
HARPE'S HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 
~y ~ eae TIMES till the CONQUEST by the ARABS 


aches he saine Author. 
RUDIMENTS of a VOCABULARY of 
nebniaas HIEROGLYPHICS. 4to, 128. 6d. 
2. EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS from the 
aa MUSEUM and OTHER SOURCES. 120 Plates, in 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, translated from 
eumunaains TEXT. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street, 


sag a DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. 
ublished, price Une Shilling, 
FeUT- GEN? “SIR CHARLES NAPIER'S 


TER on the DEFENCE of ENGLAND by CORPS of 
VOLUNTEERS aud MILITIA, addressed to the Members of 
Parliament. 











Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


MR. ROEBUCK’S NEW WORK. 


This day, 8vo. 288. 
ISTORY of the WHIG MINISTRY of 1830. 
By J. A. ROEBUCK, M.P. Vols. I. & I1.—to the passing 
of the Reform Bill. 
London: Ri hL Parker & Son, — Strand. 
is day, foolscap S5vo, pri: 
HE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 
SKETCHES of AMERICAN SOCIETY. By A NEW 
URKER. Kepriuted from Fraser's Magazine. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
This day, Fifth and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. Ss. 
LEMENTARY TREATISE on the ~ DIF- 
FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By T. @ 
HALL, M.A., eee of Mathe natics in King’s College, London. 
y the same Author, 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Cheaper Edit. 5s. 
ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
6s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth 
Edition. 10d, 








— ext week, 
Vv E R D I Cc. T 8. 


Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 
Complete in 3 vols. degentls | bound | pega cloth, gilt 
ice 68. 


IRL HOOD of SHAKES PEARE’S 


OINES. A Series of Fifteen Tales. By MARY 
COWDEN CLAKKES Author of ‘The Concordance to Shake- 


pantie & Co. 106, Strand, and Simpkin & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


SURE GUIDE TO DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 
Next week will be published, a new and improved edition of 
T OME TRUTHS for HOME PEACE; or, 
MUDDLE DEFEATED. A practical inquiry into what 
chiefly mars or makes the comfort of domestic life, especially ad- 
dressed to young housew 
“ Whoso despiseth pote I things shall fall by — and little.” 
Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal E e, 
_Orders should be forw arded immediately to any Boo! 











ler. 


“Just eeaed, in ho OUG price 28. 6d. cloth, the First aye 


GHTS, and INQU IRIES. 
By CHARL a CHALMERS. Part lL. Notes 
Economy, in order to a right and permanent adjust ony tm 
the Population and the Food of the Population. Part II. Thoughts 
and Inquiries bearing directly or indirectly on Man's Social Well- 


in; 
wi John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


Ina few days will be published, Ct ° ed. geek, or bound in cloth, 
OW TO SEE ‘THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


In Four Vis 
By wit. LIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, in omall gro. neatly bound in cloth, 
[HE COQU ET-DAI LE FISHING SONGS. 


Now first collected and edited 
By a NOKTH-COUNTRY ANGLER. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and oe, 


—Jiust published, 12mo. boards, price 5. ; by post 5s Gd. 
PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY TREA- 


TISE on the ty nt a of ABSTRACTS of TITLE, with 
Forms and Prece¢ a Handbook for Solicitors. 
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By HE SNRY. AL Xe DE RMOTT, Esq. Barrister-at-Lew. 
Dublin: W. PF. 


Kelly, Grafton-street. London: Stevens & 
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ae BOOK eg oe ma BOOK-BU YERS, 
Literary pursuits, it is of material ser- 

wie. ee as i does, a perfect transcript of the Title, num- 
of Pages and vistes, © ize, and Tv? of every Book published 
he "the United Kingdom, or imported from Foriegn Gounseien,—@ 
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the Adver rincipal Pub- 
lishing h 


ou ses. 





TO PUBLISHERS 

it is one of the most useful channels for advertising their a rl 
tions, as well as all other matters relating to the Trade, t 
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TO THE ey ae BOOKSELLER 
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copies ; in which case each Cigale is stitched in a wrapper, with 
the Bookseller’s Name and Address conspicuously printed,—thus 
oGering the advantages of a private Catalogue, , issued every Fort- 


Pu by 8 Low, at the Office, 169, Fleet-street, London. 
169, Fleet-street, Feb. 1852. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
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1 vol. feap. 48. 6d. 
IXTEEN MONTHS at the GOLD 


DIGGINGS. 
This book will be found to be reliable, useful, and in’ 

ving been a miner hi if, and acq! with a 
its privations on oe ay hentan casaneneel his elation at 
success and ion at failure: having rocked the Gold 
Digger's cradle, wiehded i his pick and spade, he is prepared to pre- 
sent a full and correct view of his subject. 


1 - 
HOUSEHOLD CH (EMISTRY ; 
Or, RUDIMENTS OF THE Aneta APPLIED TO EVERY- 


DA 
By ALBERT J. BERNAYS, F.C.S. 


3. 
2 vols, feap. 128. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD; 
Or, THE EARLY HISTURY OF ELLEN MONTGOMERY. 
Edited by a Clergyman of the Church of England. 


4. 
With 8 Engravings, square, 
ARTHUR AND HIS MOTHER; 
Or, THE CHILD OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, A.M. 


1 vol. feap. with Tiasteations, 58. 
THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. 
By JACOB ABBOTT. 


6. 
1 vol. feap. with Illustrations, 5a. 


THE HISTORY OF DARIUS. 
y JACOB ABBOTT. 
*y* Forming Vols. xP ad ss s Jacob Abbott’s Histories for 


London : Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 
RY and wert BULB THERMOMETERS. 


for using for Meteorolo- 
aH particularly —— the temperature is below the 
reesiny point ; h and h 
of the air i in the ‘sick chamber; in rooms where stoves are used ; in 
See, manufactories, &c. With Tables, showing by in- 
he elastic force of vapour, or the quantity of water then 
mized with the air; the weight of ness ae n a cul jic foot of air ; 
additional quantity requi ; the degree o 
——; Patt yA ai ir, &c. for Lorry ‘reading of 4 the thermometer 
een } arose Engraving of the 
coronene ‘be rok ES ‘GLAISHER £ fsa, of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich. Price 2s, 6d. 
R. = Red Lion-court, Flectstreet 
his day is published, pri 
QPae QUEEN’ S$ COURT MANUSCRIPT ; ; 
with other Ancient Bohemian Poems. Translated from the 
ea Fe Slavonic into Ragin Verse. By A. H. WRATISLAW, 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : John Deighton. London : _ ears Bell. 
Just published, 1 vol. 12mo. clo 
A KEY to the EXERCIS SES. -" PROSE 
COMPOSITION contained in the a Guide to the 
Study and Grammar of the German Language. By C. A. FEILL- 
ING, German Master et the R. M. ‘Academy. | Woo. wich, vand the 
City ‘of London Schoo 
London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand ; 
0 has also published, by the same Autho 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY and 
GRAMMAR of the German Language. 12mo. roan, 5s. 


COURSE of GERMAN LITERATURE. 


12mo. roan, 68. 


























SENIOR'S POLITICAL esone MY. 
In.1 vol. crown 8vo. price 43. 
OLITICAL ECONOMY. B me assau WM. 
Preteens “ Pelitieal poner in in the | enol 
ioe Be 


SEN B. Ros. 
weenie of Ostend ormin, 
of the ee 
iscussed :—. 


Corn Laws, Cotton poeentes 
Supply, Education, Emigration, oo he Food, Foreign Trade, 
Government, Glut, Importation, Labour, Lend, » Mpenineey, Man- 


Profit, Rent, Services, — = ny Tarif, Taretion, Tes 
Trade, Tithes, Value, Wages, War, Weal’ 
John J, Griffin & Co. London ; R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 
HOPE & CO.’S.NEW WORKS. 
N disecting attention to their New PUBLICATIONS, 
'O. beg to state ge ther sed undertake the PRINTING 
a A a 
Vo : while in the we blishing Department ev every en- 
deavour is made to promote an extensive sale. 
1. The LITERARY TIMES. A Monthly 
Ecclesiastical and Political Review. Price 2d. 
2. A CONCORDANCE to the LITURGY. 
By the Rev. J. GREEN, B.D., Vicar of St. Neotts. 6s. 
3. A COMMENTARY on the CHURCH 
CATECHISM. 38. 6d, 
4. NOTES on the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. 32. 
5. The VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS’S 
ASSISTANT. 1s. 6d, 
6. LITURGICAL FACTS. By a GrapvuaTE 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 12. 6d. 
7. AN INQUIRY into fe THEOLOGY of 
the ANGLICAN REFORMER: 


8. The SUFFICIENCY ‘of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. The Essay that obtained the first Theological Prize in 
the University of Durham. By R. GLOVER, Curate of Folke- 


stone. 1s. 
By G. W. 





9. PRACTICAL SERMONS. 
BRAMELD, M.A., Oxon, Curate of Mansfield. 72. 6d. 

10. The HARMONY of the GOSPELS DIS- 
PLAYED. 2 vols. 16s. 

11. EMMA WHITEFORD;; or, Death in the 


Bosom of mo Om Catholic and A rik Church. With a Sermon 
Preached at Funeral, by 8. OLIVER, Vicar of Caherton. 28. 


12. RAMBLES THROUGH ROME. By the 
CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 12s. 6d. 


13. LIGHTS and SHADES on a TRAVEL 
LER’S PATH. By JANET ROBERTSON. 12s. 6d. 


14. The BATTLES of the FROGS and MICE. 
After Homer. By the SINGING MOUSE. bate | Coloured 
Drawings numerous Woodcuts, by the same. 1s. 6d, 

London : Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


WYNVILLE; or, CLUBS and 
COTERIES. 


DEDICATED TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 
will be ready early next week. 


Just published, 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE SCALP HUNTERS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE PRAIRIES. 


By Coot, MAYNE-REID. 
Author of * The Rifle Rangers,’ ‘ The Desert Home,’ &e. 


3 vols, 
. A tale which will 


na 
“ Full of fierce life “ feverish interest. 
** We have not read { Pa months such exciting volumes.” 





hold its reader fast.” 


“ This is a wondrous book. It isagorgeous elaboration of Defoe’s 
inne ortal Crusoe.”— Morning Advertiser. 

oo ey of remartebte and enthralling attractions. The 
incidents keep th er in breathless suspense. of more 
truly absorbing interest has not for a considerable time fallen in 


our way.” 
ds his breath, feels his blood rush like a tide 


“ The reader su 
round his heart. ithout further comment, we pronounce it 
— Dispatch, 


be the most fascinating book of the day. 
THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS; 


oR, 
MOLIERE’S LIFE AND TIMES. 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 
By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 
“ Once taken up it is impossible to put it nook iy ed of 


Moliére’ 's marriage is worthy of Moliére himself.”— 
“ Brilliant sketches of the Court of the Grand Monsrane 


FOURTH EDITION OF 
CAPT. MARRYATT’S JUVENILE 
LIBRARY. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST 


AND 
THE LITTLE SAVAGE, 
Each in 2 vols. price 10s. 


ews, 


In the Press, 


ALICE OFFLEY; 


oR, 
THE PERVERT AND THE SOLDIER. 
alias J. Skeet, Publisher 21" King William-street, Charing- 





AIRY'S a = ASTRONOMY, 


L* CTURES on ‘ASTRONOMY, By Geonep 
ebiPDELL AIRY. Second aig oe Cah Titusteatei 


an sn i. Cowell." weetiien id 


A TREATISE on “the SUGAR and sucuR 
a of the —. REM TUETION. 
Reprint. of a Series of Articles wh a a 
By JO: ae SUAPFE N, 
Professor of Chem at the Aldersgate Coll 
Cooke & Whitley, . Pasernestervew : 
Price ts. ¢d. 











N the STUDYING and PREACHING iG of 
LANGUAGES. Two Lectures delivered 
College of heres. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, :~— 


of Humani 
‘& Knox, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & & 





Second Edition, price és. 
OGIC for the MILLION: a Familiar Expo. 
sori anc a] Art of Reasoning. - a PELLOW of the 
London: Longman & Co. 39, Pa ster-row. 


HIS MAJESTY LOUIS-PHILIPPE'’S LIBRARY, 


ATALOGUE du LIVRES provenant dg 
BIBLIOTHEQUES du feu Roi LOUIS-PHILIPPE, ~ 
la vente aura lieu le 5 Mars 1852, et 26 jours suivants a Par 
ta, Salle Silvestre," Bibliothéques du du Palais hn 
et de Neuilly.’ 1 vol. Rvo. of 350 pages, ice 3a. 
In London to be had of Barthés & oy Foreign Booksellers, 
14, Great Marlborough-street, who will be happy to execute any 
Commissions the 


NEW WORK ON | ORNAMENTAL Al ART. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Numbers, demy 4to. pri 
epotaining four Plates, including from Thirty to to Fo ty rey erga 


GUGGesrrons in DESIGN, for the Use of 
ARTISTS and ART- WORE ED : joputaining Hints fe 
Workers in Metal, Wood, Ivory, G d Leather ; the Potter, 
Weaver, Printer in “orb EI i tne &e. ke. 

vid Bogue, FP 


PROFESSOR aoe NEW POEM. 


rice 5a, 
LEGEND, 
™ By c mene N Waney aen a Loree. 
“There is near! much fine ongtellow 
Legend’ asin th the celebrated dunmee of Goethe.” , 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 

Now read ET Pri 
ORSTER’S POCKET PEERAGE mi 
BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITALy nt TRBLADD 
for 185: 3.00 corrected to the io aet Gh Fommars. ~ Be RUMSEY 

FORS BR onthe Morning rs ewspape a 

m= =e News, 
David Bogue, Fiesratrect d 
ow ready, price 68. cloth, 

M' EN of the TIME in 1852: an Alphabetical 
Bi hy of Living Authors, Arti Architetts, Con: 
Conlelien, “bom —— aay oy 

Dalists, Noeazehe. Ministers. Novelist Phianchropiat, Po. Poets, 


Preachers, P 
Warriors, ke. &e. 




















David mney Fleet-street. 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 58. with a Portrait of Professor Owen, 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1851: exhibitin ~~ most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all branches of Scienceani 
the Arts) By JOHN TIMBs, — Arcana of Science,’ 


THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, being an Extra Volume for 1851. With a Por 
trait of H.R.H. ‘Prine Albert. Price 68. cloth. 

David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
EPISTLES of JAMES and PETER, on Definite Rules! 
Trentisticn, and an English Version of the same. By H RMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for Ascertaining the Seas 
aaa in Ancient Greek Manuscripts. 


& Co. 48, P T 
HE WAVERLEY NOVELS, various editions 


1 In 12 vols., super-royal 8vo, vo, with baad Mbesteations, ” 7 
2. In 48 vols., foolscap 8vo, cloth .. 
3. In 25 vols., foolseap 8v0, cloth . 
4 In 5 vols, royal 8vo, eloth.. ” 
A. & C. Black, Edinb ee 


Published this day, price 1s. 
HE DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK. 
A CHARLES EVES, Author of ‘The Early Educste, 
‘School Examiner,’ &. &. 
eee Darton & Co. 58, Holborn-hill; and all other Booksellers 
NEW WORK ON JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. 
In 12mo. price 48. 1 
A#® HANDBOOK of HEBREW ANTIQUI- 
TIES. For mf the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By tht 


Kev. HENRY E, M. Preben of Chichester. 
{Forming on one bof tho deries of HANDBOOKS ‘edited by the Ber. 
) 


This Work describes the manners and customs of the ancitt 
Hebrews which were common to them with other nations, and 
rites and which d them 
people Israel. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; 
Of whom may be had, edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
1. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHO 
LOGY. With Engravings. 5s. ‘ 
2. The ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handboo 
for the Classical Student. 4s. 
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BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


tion, revised and corrected out ; gih numerous 
bh Bai ~ and an — of 57, ieee a handsome 
edditiona vonely half-bound in morocco, with ait ienves, price 
respect accommodated to the present ad- 

it . Sf geosraphica al research ; and whether on The ground 


Jen with any work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN pr stagrmmapange 3 

An entirely, New Ooiedien of ion of Fine. @ rawn by W. HUGHES, 
the C 1 for Civil En- 

EROS. protsiope of Royal Quarto Size, b alee in 8vo, price 
te best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 





, the P’ invite a 





our way: it is at oncea duty and a jure to’recommend it.” 
‘ourna 
i h: Adam & Charles Black. London : Longman & Co. ; 
simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and | & Co. 








HE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANACK, in its 
T 13th ready th by PETER nnn oO RS MLA. F.R.A. 8. &e., is 
generally se ts right as to weather out of 


vy Eepabliches by Act of Purliamen: 
“8, Water! ‘Pall M don; Hanover 
burgh ; - 2 te Vincent- Bing eas "4, College-green, Dublin. 


t tr 1834,— 


ber, 1847, isas follows 





Sum | 








Ti aavorea | rate! Pena ~ Saag 
me to Policy | to Po! cy le 
Acpemt| in 1841. in 1848 Peath 
£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths.|\£683 6 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,47016 8 
5,000 lyear es ee n210 0 T1210 0 
1,000 | 12years 100 0 0} 15710 0 257 0 
*1,000 | 7 years °° 157 10 0| 1,157 10 0 
1,000 year 22 0} 1,032 10 © 
500 | 12 years 7815 0 62815 0 
B00 4 years ee oe | 6 00 545 0 0 
600 | lyear <<. 1 5 0 511 5 0 








The Popesinms. neverthaion, ausens the most moderate scale,and 
only one-half n be paid for the first Ere years, when the In- 
surance is for y tw y - on will be afforded on at 
cation to the Resident r, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-p. 


1S comr, KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
. “Edin- 

The Bonus added to ag ‘from March, 1834,'to the 3ist of 
Decem 


Joes Moms SOCKS CHINA and KARTH- 
" ARRIED ON in 0 = 
only. e'premisesare the most extenaive in London, > 
neo ey an ample Lye of =. description of goods 
Four Guineas each. 250, O Oxfor' ynear Hyde Park. wa 
HANDELIERS for GAS or CANDLES.— 
Gas, at its present price, is the most —_— - Ly for 
private Costing, and glass its safest and best r, ad- 
misting = daen J deposit nor corrosion. GLASS CHANDE- 











seen, in every warily of form and 
tion + ne PSLEY PELLA & CO’8 (late Pellatt r 
Green) Giass Manufactory, Holland-street, Blackfrt ars’-road. No 
foreign drops used.—Table Glass and China of cvory 0a 
LKIN GT ON and CO, 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECTR TE 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, DRONZIBTS, a 
Dee ene nih Mel Eablchmen 
MOORGATE-STREET, j LONDON; 


And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STK. . BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which} Places they have always ‘an extensive stock of 
their own production: 

The Patentees feel the mocsnatte of of infeenins public, es 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by process,” 0: 
uo guarantee for their manufacture, ules ~\ articles 
Patent Mark, 

Drawings, and P Prices 8 sent free by post. 


th 
~ wm a4 Tyee eit 
and Gilding as usual. 





poy “4 sis ute for practial ut ep A = +s 

from the recently-discove: are usu °o 
— “4 > and arenot it yet accessible. The author, who can have 

= 8o object eyo} the Public ie, ood, and therefore studiously avoids all 

puffing, intieeates thet : —_ yn a on Almanack, with a 

ufficiency endar - r for ordi urposes. 

" Walker's, 196, Strand. Price 1a. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


SHARE OF PROFIT. INCREASED FROM 
a... HALF TO FOUB-Firtus. 
dsummer, 1850, an 


divisi will P Pak 
™ Stee IN Gi ac Net t Prone of th the Society 


mer, 1850, in contribu- 
Seepociety te prot: A and ats of Pi  Parliam ' - 
's 
a any Fe + is Society, tor insuring y 
erat ~~ - -establ —F 
m al y ore 
note guaran 


Ingurers Foy? 
tee fund in addition to the accum 
stm 0! 
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Premiums. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL OLASSES. 


b ba ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND and 
teeny _ ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
ct 6f Par! —~—— 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110. 


~~ pital £200. 
CHIEF OFFICE, rf FLEETSTREET, LONDON. 





President. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice-President. 
The Right Honourable the EARL OF CARLISLE. 


Chairman, 
EDWARD ESDAILE, Esq. 
Economical Rates of Premium, and lower Rates of Premium 
than those of any other Office in which 800. per cent. of the Profite 
are divided ore the Assured. Pol: licies indispul table. 
LE No. 1.—Without Participation. 
nee for the Assurance of 100/., payable at Death. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 


‘ished 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


ORPHANS’ and CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENT BRANCH. 
This Branch has been established for the purpose of affording 
to oe, Genatane oe Lageny the tomag of . peowsting, | in an 
easy and in a nd for th mee ani 
education of their ch’ hildren ; 6 svesto against the difficulties 
and destitution in which infants are — na _ by the prema- 
ture deaths of those on whom they are depend: 
oe this purpose an extensive set of Tables bh = been preveeet, 
the Quarterly Rates of Premium required, at all-ages, for 
— es to commence at the death of a parent or fri to 
pune until a child shall have ommanese (if a boy) his 
twenty-first, zor ite i) ) her twenty-fifth age. 
fab ies have also g the sums for which 
d to assist the 


repared, —— 
A may be ¢ 
Shila’s outset in life, 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Quarterly Premiums for an, Quarterly Premiums for an 


‘Aunaity of ere Pounns, to] Annuity of Firry Pounps, to 
commence at 9 a gan at the Death of a 











ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the Public thet, ta 00a addi- 
his Steck of Ch: Watches, 
he by paaeneees most of the Watches 
land for the pu: 
fore solicits an 





manufactured in om 
rpose of the Exhibition of 1851. E. J. Dent therc- 
ini ion of his STOCK, amongst which 2 we 
SMALLEST WATCH in the world,” that attracted so 
curiosity and admiration whilst at the Exhibition — Ladies" gold 
potmes, Seuinens s tlemen’s, 10 guineas ; youths’ sliver wees 

4 guineas ; durable lever watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. veh Watch 
and Clockmaker by 5p intment to the @ Queen, H. R.H: Prince 
Albert, and H.I.M. th peter of ay 61, Strand (late +2), 33, 
Coe! ‘kspur-street, an Royal E: (clock-tower area). 


HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. —A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, Vamin ma ape Cornhill, London, 
the request th ation Of purchasers to their 
k of London-made ‘ATENT LEVER Ware «which are 
d b in their own house. In silver cases, 

with the detached esca; 


ment Jae fuineas one the prices are four 
anda half, an. med e eas each j > in gold cases, 


14, and = rates _ tie ver fered for 
‘mahi satomer to select. 
own use. Every 











that which is more 
watch is warranted. «particu 


























Values ofthe above Annuities, or sums for which the same may 
(when in possession) be Commuted, atand after the age of thirteen 
(for Boys) and seventeen (for Girls). 



































» | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 Boy’s Age. | Value of Annuity. Girl’s Age. (Value of Annuity. 
4Ainw| 20812%MO} 410 | 60 10 
13 £331 2 0 17 £329 132 «(0 
748L8 E So. 2—With Participation in Profits. 15 258 18 0 19 238 3 0 
For t! of 1001, payable at Death. 17 1890 5 0 21 4 " 0 
2 r ae aes a L ry 19 os Fy. 86@ 4 =? —_ 3 
Aus | 244, 2199 | 480 16 Nn io ——a or R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
aoe mdon, Jan. Secretary. 
__ Annuities granted by this Association for every 1002. sunk. 
m7) ] 7) | 7 | anes RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
fee T ae | 0 9 3 la is 6 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the er er Et iam. 
Office, 67, Pleet-street, London. Richard E. Ard Rapet indete on 
The unsal Commicn LOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. | Edward Bates aq” Pee eee ee Ald. 
Business to Sen ation ed to Solicitors and Agents bringing Thomas Cam. Camplin, J iah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, is P Esq. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

10 SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD- 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES 
ON OR BEFORE ist MARCH. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
— ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
rated by Act od Parliament, ee Vict. cap. 35 
ta Toatitation pted to wd poosisions for fami- 
Re sa purely Mutual “Assutemee Biciety The whole profits 
say Ll THREE =e tin the oe | se more than 
ompany. diverted from those who 3  aup Aasusel ond paid conn te 
nanclders 5 and the additions which have already been made to 
ord th e clearest evidence of the pros = of the Insti. 
advan derived by its 
ainies “soenae ADDED TO POLICIES. 
ince the Society was instituted in 1831, these additions ha’ 
= the rate of Two Pounds per con cent. per annum, not onl pen 
Assured, but also on al Pa additions accumulated 
seat Ist of 4,00 that the Bonus of Two Pounds per cent. declared 
of March 1850, was equal to about Two Pounds Fourteen 
ee ber Polen! per annum op the sums originally assured by 
The totale additions to Policies made at and preceding Ist March 
Rovea unted to Four Hunprep anp Firry THousanp Six 
rer AND Sixty-rive PounDs. 
ditions o or Bonuses may, in the option of the Assured, be 


The 
applied th: 
may be added to the sum payable at death ; 


tations and 





1 The 
1 They 





y may be commuted into a t 
3%. They po be applied in reduction of the ft vera 
OUNT ASSURED ...... +++» £3,600,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE oo 


ACCUMULATED FOND 636, 
of Ratesand Form 6f Proposal yteeeas 
Metin at the Society's Oe, 6 ay Morante ow are 


tree 
ILLIAM Cook ‘Agent. 

















the securit; 
Thousand 
Pounds a year, arising fr 


cent. of the profits on this branch 


the annual premium, or be paid in money. 


advantages to the assured, not offere 
where the object is the least 
certain sum is secured to the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





J. Hemphery. tee. Ald. M.P. 
Auditors—Rev. T. G. Hall, ae me B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
= —W.C oan iS 8q. 2, Frede eto _ Old Jewry. 
Coulson, E: 3- 
Consulting ActwaryBrofessor Hall, M. *' of King’s College. 
Solicitor—W m Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
of an Assurance fund of Three Hundredand Twent: 
ounds, and an income of Seventy-four Thousan 
om the issue of upwards of 7,000 
Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be entitled to 80 per 


after payment of five 1 
remiums), and afterwards annually: the profit srrent 
in Tekedion of 


‘olicy may be added to the sum assured, applied 
Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 
The Tables on the aon peetitiagiin ng principle afford peculiar 

by any other office, —for 


ible outlay, the payment of a 
olicy-holder, on the death of the 











for seven years, or one-third of the Premium ma: remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may 
time without notice. 


Premiums to Assure £100. 





Pather or Friend, and to r Friend, and to be | "FYRELOAR'S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MAT- 
until a Male Child shall id antila Female Child shail TING, Door-mats, Mattresses, and Brushes, gained a Prize 
ve completed his Twenty ve completed her Twenty- | Medal at the Great reat Exhibition. At the Wan 42, 
Sret year of age. fh h ecscetment of these artistes en- 
eS onenneriy Premium when}, Qnareers Premium when equalled for variety and a at the most moderate pricea.— 
SS)" Child’s age is under— 58) ild’s ageisunder— | T. TRELOAR, M 2, Ludgate-hill, London. 
<= |@Months| 1 Year. | 3 Years. <2 3Months| 1 Year. |3 Years. EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
eran Ree — nocys of yenerm Ds, git fon & by Post, cor contains 
| rices pwards of One NDRED 
30 ’ $ 4 » = Hy oy & 30 } 7 a, o. * é. ry Of ayhe nye priced List Of Bedding. rh sagt ey Hikewice 
35/112 9/111 6|1 8 6 | 35/119 7|118 3|115 2 in oes their usual s mosh, = arent verte of AN 
40|}118 6111611 }113 1 ois7 sis sisis BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, whic! they have just 
4)28 7/26 4'21 2 45\|3 0 8\|218 312123 7 


rted. 
"HEAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(op the Chapel,) Tottenham Court-road. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON DON. —Cabi inet Furniture Y 7 conrtasion at 
ked 28. Sd. pe —Dam Cur- 
tains, 10d. per yard and upwards; Ditto, n Silk and Worsted 
French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at 8. per yard—The best 
loor Cloths that can made, cut to any dimensions, 28. per 
yard, ‘— Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 
nglish and French Decorations, adapted — to the Cottage or 
t ted up, showing ~ side of a room furnished.— 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-stree' 


ETCALFE & os NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIK BRUSHES. 
Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 

hly into the divisions of theteeth, and is famous for 
th rs not coming loose, 1s. improved Clothes haat ng 
a oy as uring ne finestnap. Penetrating Hair 

with the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of tee, and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & om are enabled to 
secure to their customers the luxury os a hqunsine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & C Sole Establishment, 
130 g, Oxford-street, one door from $d] 
tion. Beware of the words” From Metealfe’s” adopted by 


some hou 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2. per box. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts none most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating ig prope perties enables the stomach 
to pe Se Se the food, ally use of this aromatic end 
delicious the best ne o «> ¥ by she Pro- 
petstees, Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, Uxford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and es: Barclay 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and her Oilmen ona 
Merchants, London ; and generally by the principa) Dealers in 
Sauce.—N.B. To > guard against imitations, see that the names of 
“Lea & Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 

















INNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 








One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 


paid off atany 


— paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
proved security. 
athe te Medial Ot rm 





*x* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 






sare attend every day SS. a 
2 o’clook, BE. BAT 


Geutend Indigestion ; asa mild A poriens (6 to odeaices adapted 
miums to Assure £100. {| == Whele Term.» — and Chiidren.—DINNEFO £0. Sh Dispensia 
Age. | One Year. Seven Years. |With Profits| Without Profits. | Horse Hair Gloves and Belta)” (ou ™ Afents/9r the Umproy 
so) £017 ¢ | £019 1 | £11510 | £111 10 OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
ow] 150 133 se 72 efficient Remedies for ULCERATED SORE LEGS.— 
50 1M 119 10 | 468 401 fxtress of Setter from Mr. M‘ Renate, of Industry, Montene ae- 
6 | 324 3170 | 6129 6 010 Jamaica, dated Sept, 35.1851, to Mr. elhado, agent for that 


—*"Dear Sir,— You may, no do 

merous calls I ake upon you for Holloway’s Pilis and Oi: & ent. 

Itis —~ to cure any ills o! dug own that I use them, but to allevi- 

_ wy of oe poet about me. . have by their ions 
eu 


and lave 
—K_ FA hand which hes bad t ‘or 24 pears, and wa 
former pee lex — that it will be healed 

druggists ; r Holloway’s establishment, 3 M4, St 8 Gi 


ubt, be surprised at the nu- 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED or SOLD by HENRY G. BOHN, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
















BOY’S OWN LIBRARY. 
MILLER’S COUNTRY YEAR-BOOK. 


With 140 beautiful Wood Engravings, and several Coloured Plates, post 8vo. cloth gilt, New Edition, reduced to 6s. 





BOY’S OWN LIBRARY. 
HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 


Post 8vo. with 65 beautiful Wood Engravings, gilt cloth, New Edition, reduced to 3s. Gd. 





CHURTON’S RAIL-ROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND: 


Descriptive of all the Cities, Towns, and Sgarts on the various Lines. 8vo. many Woodcuts, reduced to 10s. 6d. 





BUREKE’S ROYAL FAMILIES OF GREAT BRITAIN; 


With their Descendants, as well Subjects as Sovereigns. 2 vols. royal 8vo. (containing 214 Pedigrees), reduced to li. 4s. 





WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS, 


Complete in 10 vols. post 8vo. with the addition of Plates and Indexes, price 1/. 15s. Each of the Works may also be had separately. 


%_* —By arrangement with Mr. Murray and Mr. BentLey, Mr. BOHN is now the only person entitled to publish the complete Works of Wasutnaton Irvine. Any 
following Works, not published by Mr. Bonn, Mr. Murray, or Mr. BrnTxsy, are illegal, and liable to an injunction :—The Sketch Book, Tales of a Traveller, Tour 
Conquests of Granada and Spain, Life of Columbus, Companions of Columbus, Captain Bonneville, Astoria, Tales of the Alhambra, Abbotsford, and Newst d, and 


BEEEP E29 | nS oF ESB SErEEDS | 


a 
e. 








SIR WILLIAM JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
Comprising a Complete System of ZOOLOGY, 40 vols. 12mo. with 1,200 coloured Plates, 7/., originally published at 12/. 
work is arranged under four principal heads, viz. BIRDS, 14 vols. ; ANIMALS, 13 vols.; FISHES, 6 vols. ; INSECTS, 7 vols., which are again subdivided into— } 


| Be] 





4 vols.; Sun Birds, 1 vol.; Humming Birds, 2 vols.; Game Birds, 2 vols.; Pigeons, 1 vol. ; Parrots, 1 vol.; Birds of Western Africa, 2 vols.; Fly-Catchers, Ph CA 
Tigers, &c. 1 vol.; British Quadrupeds, 1 vol. ; Dogs, 2 vols.; Horses, 1 vol.; Ruminating Animals, 2 vols.; Elephants, &c. 1 vol.; Marsupialia, 1 vol; Senls, §0N'3. 
vol. ; Monkeys, 1 vol. ; Introduction to Entomology, 1 vol. ; British Moths and Butterflies, 2 vols.; Foreign ditto, 2 vols.; Beetles, 1 vol.; Dees, l vol.; British ly 
3 vols. ; Perch, 1 vol. ; Fishes of Guiana, 2 vols. Kacn VoLumE, with 30 coLovneD PLatss, is sold separately at 4s. 6d. Queen- 
— ; — subject 
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LOUDON’S ARBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM; ane 
Or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described ; with their Propagation, Culture, Management, and Uses. Second improved Edition, mane 
8 vols. 8vo. with nearly 3,000 Plates, cloth (pub. at 102.), 5d. 5s. German 
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Numerous Woodcuts. Large Svo. reduced to 8s, Gd. 
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STOTHARD’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION of BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


vo. with 17 exquisitely beautiful Illustrations, executed on steel by Goopatt and others, cloth, gilt, reduced to 12s.; or India Proofs (pub. at 2%. 2s.), reduced to Li. ls. 


YOUNG’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


New Edition, revised, by Professor B. KELLAND, with numerous Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, reduced to 183. 
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THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By M‘KENNY and HALL. 3 vols. imperial folio, with 120 large and beautifully coloured Portraits of the Chiefs of the Aboriginal Tribes, complete in 20 parts, 
(pub. at 362.), reduced to 12/. 12s. 
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WARRINGTON’S HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS. 


Mustrated by Coloured Examples of the various Styles. Imperial folio, with 25 very large and beautifully coloured Plates, (one nearly four fect in length,) 
half-morocco, gilt edges, reduced to 51. 15s. 6d. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES IN THE PRESS. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, Vol. IV. 


Translated by E. C. OTTE and Dr. PAUL. 3s. 6d. (In a@ few days.) 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, Vol. I. 


KIRBY on the HABITS and INSTINCTS of ANIMALS. With Illustrative Notes by RHYMER JONES. 


Post 8vo. numerous Engravings. 5s. 


THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. EDITED BY H. STAUNTON. 


With upwards of 200 Diagrams. 5s. 
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HUMPHREY’S COIN-COLLECTOR’S MANUAL: naman 
A FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE of ANCIENT COINS. With numerous Illustrations. 5s. marae 
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Printed by James Houwes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex. printer, at his office Nu. «. Took’s-court, Chaucery-lane, in the parish of st. Andrew, in the said as 
lished by Jon Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Weliington-street adareenldz ond sold by all Booksellers aud \ ewsvenders— 
OTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—tor IreLayp, Mr. John Rebertson, Dublin —Saturday, February 14, 1853, 


